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America’s Safest 


to go to school! 











Way 





the great NEW 





by the world’s oldest and largest manufacturers 


of safety-built motor coach bodies... 


WAYNE WORKS + RICHMOND, IND. + U.S.A. + SINCE 1837 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 


Summit and Norfolk Roads 


Richmond 11, Virginia 








a lot can happen 








in 8 minutes! 





VISIT OUR MANY EXHIBITS 
DURING THE VEA CONVENTION 
OCTOBER 30th THROUGH NOVEMBER 2nd 
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Complete conversion activities room 


Tables and benches for 200 stu- 
to dents can be rolled down from the 
wall in 8 minutes. 


lunchroom without interrupting schedule *. 9, % 


Modern thinking in school design dictates multiple- 
use-of-space. IN-WALL units seat more students in 
less space and contribute to better lunch hour disci- 
pline. They also eliminate the need of providing 
space for chair and table storage. These plus other 
advantages account for their coast to coast usage. 







Against-the-wall units for existing 
structures, with pockets that pro- 
trude only seven inches from the 
wall, can be installed without 
building alterations. Such instal- 
lations relieve present lunch room 
areas for class room use and elim- 
inate new building expense. 
ee « 












| FOLDING TABLES 
AND BENCHES, USED ACROSS THE 
OUNTRY AND ALREADY SPECIFIED 
BY MANY LEADING SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 
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WRITE FOR PRICES, LITERATURE AND LIST OF VIRGINIA INSTALLATIONS 


SUPPLIED TO VIRGINIA SCHOOLS BY 


FLOWERS 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


327 W. Main Street Richmond, Va. 
“Don’t delay — phone us today” 7-4035 


























A basic reading - study program thats 
bached by research... proved by use 


Betts Basic Readers 
The Language Arts Series 





Emmett A. Betts and Carolyn M. Welch 





The gay and rollicking stories in these books make the reading period the 
high spot in your pupils’ day. Each story has something that will amuse, Story Books 
or interest, or thrill every reader, however reluctant he may be. Teach- 
er’s Guide Books feature detailed plans for each day’s activities and 
full references to outside materials. Beautifully illustrated Study Study Books 
Books complement the Story Books and develop specific reading skills. 
Since this series was “built from the ground up,” it has every step, every 


important principle and procedure, every feature and refinement planned 7 ’ ° 
leachen’s Guide Books 


and built into the story content from the very beginning. Grades 1-6. 


American Book Company 300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








-FIT ANY HANDWRITING PROGRAM 


TWO COMPLETE 
TEACHING AIDS hicks 




















Primary Aid for Teachers e REFERENCE SOURCE Elementary Aid for Teachers 
Grades One, Two and Three bas = a re ~r igy 
ven and Eight. 

112 pages plus cover e WHAT TO KNOW 128 pages plus cover 
Size 8Y2 x 6 Size 842 x 6 
PLASTIC BOUND e WHERE TO FIND IT PLASTIC BOUND 
Teachers will welcome the valuable help in teaching hand- Subjects treated include Information on Teaching Proce- 
writing available to them now through Dr. Freeman’s two dures, Teaching Devices and Supplementary Practice, Help 


in Finding Errors, Grading Chart, What to do with the 
left-handed child, Position of Paper and Posture of Body, 
Blackboard Writing, etc. 


new books — 
— Manuscript Handwriting Aid for 
Primary Teachers 
The busy instructor will find these Teaching Aids a great 
— Cursive Handwriting Aid for time-saver. To have the personal guidance of Dr. Freeman, 
as through these Aids he applies his teaching knowledge and 
understanding of child psychology, is a privilege every con- 
é : ' scientious teacher will welcome. Here is truly priceless help 
Each book is a complete manual for the grades it covers and jn graduating from our schools good «riters —good stu- 
is prepared for use with any handwriting program. dents — good citizens, 


Elementary Teachers 


Single copies, postpaid $1.35, net. 
Introductory Set of one each Primary and Elementary Aids, postpaid $2.50 net. 


THE ZANER-BLOSER CO. + COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 


e Handwriting Publishers since 1895 e DEPT. V 
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Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


“COCA-COLA” AND “COKE” ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS. 











Cubans know 
you can trust its quality 


From Havana to Santiago—and in between or or 


beyond—you’ll find Coca-Cola an especial favorite o: 
our Latin cousins in the Caribbean. And with good 


reason. You see, the Queen of the Antilles supplies gr¢a 


quantities of the goodness that goes into every bottle 
of Coke. Cubans know they can trust the quality of 


Coca-Cola. And so, of course, can you. 


COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPAN 
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For the next 2,000 years — 
America will depend on coal 










ps FROM PIERS LIKE THESE, 
AMERICAN COAL GOES ALL 
OVER THE WORLD. 
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, OF THE WHOLE WORLD’S COAL RESERVES 
AMERICA HAS 40%! 














The very backbone of America’s industrial progress is 
coal—coal to make steel—coal to bring heat, light and power 
to factories as well as homes. How fortunate, then, that 
America has such vast coal resources! 









Did you know that almost 11% of the entire area of the United 
States contains coal—an area larger than Great Britain, Ire- 
land and France combined? Did you know that of all-Amer- 
ica’s fuel resources over 90% is in coal? No wonder that, in 
spite of the extra demands of defense, America can and does 
export coal—while she must import oil! 










But the importance of this country’s vast reserves would be 
greatly lessened if the coal were not mined with an efficiency 
that guarantees economical costs to the buyer—makes pos- 
sible its widespread use. Here again America is fortunate. 
America’s 6,000 privately owned coal companies have devel- 
oped such efficient mining machinery that the American 
miner has an output that’s 4 to 15 times that of any miner 
in Europe or Asia! 




























3. THIS 200,000-TON COAL PILE WILL 
MAKE ONLY A MONTH’S 
ELECTRICITY FOR A GREAT CITY. 











Yes, America will have all the coal it needs to make steel— 
all the coal it needs to generate electricity for homes—all the 
coal it needs for transportation and industrial power—all the 
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coal it needs for heat and chemicals—all the coal it needs for a hci thittetas Cdvectiant Div’, i 

all conceivable uses for hundreds of years to come to help ' Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. I 

keep America the strongest, most prosperous nation in the I Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing | 

world | ‘free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet J 

, i includes special materials for the teacher, with i 
=e ip P specimen copies of items available for classroom 
I ric: . “ ‘ 4 - 

Coal is America’s most abundant, most dependable fuel, 4 distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, | 
today . . . and for the future. § “The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A. | 
§ Coal Map. i 

INOUS a COAL —— | 
Name - 
BITUMINOU | — : 
ree — — 
: BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE Da ae a 
1 one ate —- 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION p de 
osition 
Washington, D. C. fem = ae ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe oe oe 
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BELL & HOWELL 


SINGLE-CASE 


FILMOSOUND 


N oO W @) N = 





for 16mm Sound 
or Silent Movies 


Now more than ever the 
B&H _ Single-Case Filmo- 


sound is your best buy 





weighs only 3514 lbs. com- 
plete in a streamlined case 
with built-in 6” speaker. 
Let us demonstrate its su- 


perb performance. 


Motion Picture 
Supply Company 


AUDIO-VISUAL DIVISION 


720 N. CLEVELAND STREET 


Richmond 21, Va. 











FROM THE TOP FILE 


At the suggestion of my family phy- 
sician, | went to the Preventorium for 
a complete physical check up. 

For the four days I was there I re- 
ceived the most courteous professional 
care and my every comfort was con- 
sidered. 

Dr. Rollings is very pleased with the 
results and I am most grateful and 
thankful that we have such a place to 
go. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Katherine K. Scott, Former Principal 

Oak Grove School, Richmond 


When I returned from my second 
vacation yesterday, I found your letter 
with check enclosed waiting for me. 
It was quite a surprise as I did not 
know a refund was due me. Thank 
you very much. 

I also want to express my apprecia- 
tion to you for the work you did in 
planning this itinerary for us (VEA 
Tour to San Francisco). It was real- 
ly a wonderful trip and I was glad 
I had the privilege of making it. We 
were all disappointed that you could 
not go along with us. 

With kindest regards and deep ap- 
preciation, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


Ruby Berger, Norfolk 


If I were in a position to make 
awards for state education association 
magazines, I certainly would give a 
special award to Virginia for the ex- 
ceedingly beautiful cover on the April 
issue. I would add “‘oak leaf cluster” 
for the reprint of the article by Carey 
McWilliams. The whoie issue rates 
extremely high in my opinion. 

Richard Barnes Kennan 
NEA, Washington 





I appreciate the copy of the VEA 
News in which reference is made i 
some of my statements. I am very 
hopeful that the State Teachers Col- 
leges are going to soon get incorpor- 
ated into their curriculum some very 
well thought out mental hygiene ma- 
terial which will better equip teacher: 
to cope with the beginning phases of 
abnormal behavior in children. 

Joseph E. Barrett, M.D. 
Commissioner, Department oj 
Mental Hygiene and Hospital 


[ am finding the President’s Plan- 
ning Kit very helpful and wish to ex- 
press my appreciation for it. 

Alice Horsley, President 

Roanoke City Education Association 


I’m expecting big things out of 
Greene County Education Association 
this session. I, at least, feel that we 
are headed in the right direction. | 
have met with each committee and 
worked out the objectives for 1951-52. 

Marguerite F. Stephens, President 
Greene County Education Association 


I should like to request copies of 
your “Program of Action” for use in 
our local VEA. If thirty-five copies 
are available, may we have that num- 
ber? 

Marjorie Browning, Secretary 

Matthew Whaley School, Williams- 


burg 


I wish to congratulate you on your 
editorial “Something for Nothing” in 
the last issue of the Journal. This is 
a timely article and one that should 
be read by every American. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. W. Charlton, Principal 
Fluvanna County High School 


During the current week, I have 
been elected president of the Radford 
College section of the Virginia Edu- 
cation Association. I am quite anxious 
to do something about it and hence 
am writing to you for some sugges- 
tions as to what points I might stress 
in urging faculty members on the col 
lege level to become members of the 
VEA. I think I shall be able to have 
the Education Department take as one 
of the early projects the matter of 
securing faculty membership in the 
Association. 

Sincerely yours, 
Paul E. Bebrens 
Regional Supervisor of Guidance 
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Tue THINGS you write about concern us 
all, soldier. 

You remind us that liberty wears a 
high price tag—that some of the things 
we value most must be taken from us 
for a while as we arm against aggression. 

You’ve given much. To a lesser degree 
all Americans are giving up temporarily 
some rights, freedoms and opportunities. 
But_none of us is giving up the right 
to get them back. 








(From letter written by a lieutenant 


of U. S. Artillery in Korea) 


All of us must guard this right 
dearly. Because there are people who 
have been saying for years that the 
government ought to own and run things 
permanently. “Take over this business, 
or that industry or service,” they say. 
Now that we’re rearming, these same 
people think they have a new excuse 
for letting the government “take things 
over.” 

There’s only one name for this: it’s 
socialism. And most Americans don’t 
want it. For socialism takes away your 
rights, freedoms and opportunities, not 
just for a while—but forever. 

Americans don’t mind sacrifices when 
their liberty is at stake. For soldier and 
civilian alike, “no price is too great — 
except freedom.” 





VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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WELCOME 
TEACHERS 


























While visiting Richmond, make 
our store your headquarters. 
Plan to spend some time brows- 
ing among the many books you 
will find of interest to you. You 
will find too, that we have a 
varied stock of supplementary 
school supplies, teachers aids 
and requisites for the classroom. 
Listed here are some of the 
many items in our store of par- 
ticular interest to teachers. 










































































e Lesson Plan Books 





e Dictionaries 











e Reference books 
e Call bells 
e Grade books 


e Stories to read and tell 





























e Art supplies 








e Crayons and chalk 











e Alphabet stencils 











e Construction paper 











e Poster material 


e Workbooks 
































Our complete assortment of 
Christmas cards also will ap- 
peal, as well as the large stock 
of gift books, ideal for Christ- 


mas giving. 



































Our 1951-52 Book Catalog will be 
mailed FREE on request! 


























The METHODIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


























Phone 3-1995 























5th and Grace Sts., Richmond 16, Va. 














FOR YOUR 
NFORMATION 


Flip Charts. Sixteen colorful and 
attractive charts with the theme, “The 
NEA at Work”, have been prepared 
to help State and local education asso- 
ciations disseminate information about 
the NEA, its purposes, and its scope 
and influence. These effective charts 
informing teachers about NEA serv- 
ices employ modern advertising tech- 
nics and provide an over-all view of 
the NEA in five or six minutes. Sev- 
eral VEA Districts plan to purchase 
these charts which are available trom 
the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., Washington 6, 
D. C. at $5.00 a set, or they may be 
borrowed from your State NEA Di- 
rector, or your VEA Headquarters. 


Geographic Bulletins Resumed. 
The National Geographic Society has 
announced that the Geographic School 
Bulletins will resume publication for 
the 1951-52 school year on October 1. 
For more than thirty years the Bul- 
letins have been popular aids to teach- 
ers, helping American youth to under- 
stand geographic factors that touch 
their lives. Subscription fee for thirty 
weekly issues, covering mailing and 
handling charges only, is forty cents 
per year. Address the National Geo- 
graphic Society at Washington 6, D. C. 


Awards for Travel Stories. 
Make your vacation pay. Scholastic 
Magazines invite teachers to submit 
travel stories—true accounts—750 to 
1,000 words—of summer or winter 
travel. $25 each will be awarded to 
nine top winners, which will appear 
in Scholastic Teacher monthly. Sub- 
mit photographs as well. Deadline for 
travel stories is February 1, 1952. 
Send to Travel Editor, Scholastic 
Teacher, 351 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y. 


Schools and Better Living, 
published by Applied Economics, Inc., 
provides an instrument by which 
teachers can tell other teachers about 
specific projects and programs which 
fit today’s school-community needs for 
better citizenship and higher standards 
of living. To order, send $2.50 for 1 
year’s subscription to Schools and Bet- 
ter Living, Box 151, Winchester, Mas- 
sachusetts. 
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United Nations Week Materials 
for programs observing United Nations 
Week, October 21-27, are available 
from the American Association for the 
United Nations, Inc., 45 East 65th 
Street, New York 21, N. Y. Teacher 
Kit, 50¢; Student Kit, 20¢. 


Need Program Helps? “The 
Best Years of Your Life”, “Morning 
Tune-Up”, and “Which Weigh—Up 
or Down?” are among some of the film 
talks available for your programs from 
the Dairy Council of Richmond, 516 
Lyric Building, Richmond, Virginia. 


Land of the Sun was filmed by 
the NEA Travel Division’s director, 
Paul H. Kinsel, on location in Arizona 
in the Indian country visited each year 
by members of the NEA Tour. It 
makes problems of the Navajo and 
Hopi people understandable to white 
Americans. The film, 16mm sound 
and color, 24 minutes, is available to 
educational groups on a community- 
showing basis for no charge other than 
mailing costs. For information, con- 
tact the NEA Division of Travel Serv- 
ice, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Educator’s Award of $1000 has 
been announced by Delta Kappa Gam- 
ma Society. It will be given for the 
most significant contribution to educa- 
tion written by a woman between April 
1, 1950, and April 1, 1952. Nomina- 
tions for the Award may be submitted 
immediately to the Chairman of the 
Panel of Judges. For rules governing 
the Educator’s Award, write M. Mar- 
garet Stroh, Executive Secretary, The 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society, 1309 
Brazos Street, Austin, Texas. 


Italy, by Massimo Salvadori, sur- 
veys the social structure and politics 
of the country as well as its foreign 
policy and economic situation. One 
of new Headline Series, copies may be 
obtained at 35¢ from Foreign Policy 
Association, 22 East 38th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


English in Common Learnings 
is the newly published report of a study 
committee of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. The committee’s 
findings cover answers to the question: 
“What are the English (language arts) 
contributions to common learning: 
courses, and under what conditions are 
they best made?” Copies of the report 
may be had from the National Council 
of Teachers of English, 211 West 68th 
St., Chicago 21, Ill. 
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HELP WANTED! 


This advertisement is addressed to 
parents, teachers and young people of 
better than average scholastic ability ! 


The chemical industry needs help. ..mainly 
trained scientists with postgraduate degrees 
from recognized universities. 

We urge parents and educators to advise 
promising students of the career advantages 
in chemistry, and the basic courses required. 

To qualified young scientists, the chemical 
industry offers $300-$500 per month starting 
salaries...wide opportunities for advancement, 
interesting occupation, creative achievement, 
public service ...even enduring fame! 

The industry is growing, with production 
400% above 1940 . . .employs some 100,000 
chemists, 30,000 chemical engineers, 17,000 
physicists ,. . needs more for years ahead. 
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The chemist is today’s pioneer! His big job 
is re-arranging the molecules of available 
substances to form others... to improve 
on materials found in nature, and develop 
synthetics for materials not found in nature 
... to devise more efficient and less costly 
ways to make things... . to find new, betterand 
cheaper sources of energy, food, medicine. 

No job in the world offers a more exciting 
adventure, a more inspiring challenge. Of the 
last four Nobel Awards in medicine, three 
have gone to chemists! . . . 

The chemist, with the physician, will 
mitigate the age old ills of mankind . . . 
and working with the business man and 


the engineer, will develop new products of © 


incalculable value. 


In common with other companies in the 
chemical industry, General Aniline is always 
interested in scientific talent ...employs 830 
graduates from 285 colleges and universities 


“ ...and will need more! 


General Aniline scientists have unusual 


* records of achievement . .. introduced forty- 










eight new dyes and intermediates last year... 
developed new dyeing processes, color and 
X-ray film, papers, acetylene derivatives. .. 
brought out PVP (polyvinylpyrrolidone), a 
superior blood plasma substitute and new 
detoxifier. Other GA projects promise even 
more important developments. 

Continuous chemical research has made 
General Aniline the major domestic producer 
of quality dyestuffs, and also an important 

“gg Supplier of industrial chemicals, with 

huge plants at Rensselaer, N. Y. 
and at Grasselli, N. J. 

Its Ansco Division, Binghamton 
N.Y.,is the second largest US maker 
of photographic film, papers, cameras. Its 
Ozalid Division, Johnson City, N. Y. makes 
Ozalid reproducing machines and papers. 

General Aniline is a good company to 
work for and with, worth watching! 





Write for free booklet . . . ‘How to Prepare 
for a Career in Science”’ by Dr. H. B. Hass, 
Manager Research & Development (formerly 
head of Chemistry Dept, Purdue University). 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 


ee. from Research to Reality...230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





THE GINN BASIC READERS 


“Remarkable progress in reading” 


is evidenced when children use the Ginn 
Basic Reader materials for grades 1-3. For 
here is a complete primary program— 
readiness books, readers, workbooks, and 
unusually effective teachers’ manuals—de- 
signed by reading experts to fit the child. 
Gay stories, colorful illustrations, a poetry 
program, careful vocabulary introduction 
and maintenance, close correlation of read- 
ing with the language arts—these are but a 
few of the many features that make teach- 
ers say that with the Ginn Basic Reader 
program children are not only becoming 
better readers but also getting more en- 
joyment from their reading. 

Books, Workbooks, and Teachers’ Man- 
uals available through grade 6. Write for 
more information about this very popular 
series to 





GINN AND COMPANY 72 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 

















3 Ways To Better Results in Your Classroom 


. Number Readiness Series 2. Number Adventures 3. Activity Books for 
by Bartoo, Stinson and Osborn by Bartoo and others My Country, grade 5 
These number readiness workbooks An effective skill-building pro- America, Heir of Yesterday 


bridge the gap between concrete gram for grades 3-8 which includes 

and abstract number concepts. ® materials graded and arranged for grade 6 

Count Five — for kindergarten easy selection and scoring My America, grades 7-8 

or lower first grade. * a complete testing program by Ames, Ames, Staples and Ousley 
Stories the Numbers Tell- ® a chart for recording scores 

for upper first grade. Teaches — 

numbers to 10. 

Number Magic — for second 





You wg egy I aap! program with these 
activity 5. ey provide you with such W 
invaluable devices as time and comparison EBSTER 
ston picture study, interesting sidelights in 
istory, exercises designed to appeal! to the 
varying capabilities of your pupils. PUBLISI iIT N G COMPAT N Y 
J. W. Bland 


Representative DALLAS 1 ST. LOUIS 3 PASADENA 2 
Box 126, Alberta 
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Editorials 


By ROBERT F. WILLIAMS 


Looking Toward The 1952 Legislature 


AN examination of the salary schedules for degree 
4 teachers in Virginia for 1951-52 reveals the 
llowing general conditions: 
In 48 counties the top salary for degree teachers 
is $2300 or less. 
Twelve counties have no salary schedules what- 
soever. The teacher with 20 or more years of 
experience receives precisely the same salary as 
the teacher just out of college. 
In 4 counties and in | city there are no definite 
salary increments. 
+. Twenty-five counties have a maximum salary 

smaller than the beginning salary in one-third 
of the cities. 
Only 33 per cent of the counties pay beginning 
teachers in excess of $2,000, whereas 77 per 
cent of the cities pay in excess of $2,000. 
There is a wide range in the number of years 
it takes to reach the maximum salary. (For 
example, in Roanoke City maximum of $3,300 
is reached in 25 years, whereas in Portsmouth 
the same maximum is reached in 12 years: in 
Mecklenburg County it takes 11 years for the 
schedule to advance from $2,000 to $2,120: 
in Nelson County 11 years to $2,200; in Pow- 
hatan County 11 years to $2,100: in Prince 
Edward County 15 years to $2,100.) 

These conditions can only be eliminated in Vir- 
ginia through, first, an appropriation of additional 
State funds and, second, the distribution of these 
funds on a more highly equalized basis. This will 
not preclude the necessity for the appropriation and 
distribution of additional money on the present basis 
‘f a per capita amount for each child in average daily 
attendance. Even though the $45 per child dis- 
tributed now on the basis of ADA should remain 
the same, approximately $2,500,000 additional per 
year will be needed to take care of enrollment in- 
creases. In order to put into effect the proposed 
VEA State-wide minimum salary schedule running 
from $2,000 to $3,200 for bachelor degree teachers, 
it will require roughly the addition of $9,000,000 to 
510,000,000 per annum for the next biennium to the 
adequate salary program fund. A total, therefore, 

mm $11,500,000 to $12,500,000 additional per 

ar is needed to effect a salary structure in Virginia 

mparable to that already existing in several South- 
n States. 


\\ide Variance In State anid Local School Cost 
During 1949-50 the total: cost of education per 
ipil in ADA in Virginia, exclusive of debt service 
d capital outlay, ranged from $64.90 in Floyd 
unty to $192.89 in Arlington County. Thus 
rlington County was expending three times as much 
r child as was Floyd County. Among the cities 

ne range was from $94.65 in Buena Vista to $231.56 

i Falls Church. The average for the counties was 
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$118.88, whereas the average for the cities was 
$174.53. The average for the states as a whole was 
$204.50, the average for Virginia being $134.22. 
No school division in Virginia during 1949-50 at- 
tained the national average expenditure of $204.50 
except Falls Church. While our State Legislature 
and the localities have continued to appropriate addi- 
tional funds for public education, our relative stand- 
ing among all the states with respect to the cost of 
education has virtually remained the same, as the 
following table will indicate: 


PER CAPITA (OPERATION ) 


1937-38 1941-42 1947-48 1949-50 
Virginia 
(average) $44.45 (a) $56.55 (a) $119.42(a) $134.22 (b) 
Rank (41) (40) (40) (42) 
U. S. 


(average) $82.79(a) $97.14 (a) $178.71 (a) $204.50 (b) 


An Analysis of Effort 

Some of the counties and cities in Virginia are 
taxing themselves three times as much as others, as 
the following table will show: 


EFFORT—1949-50 (c) 


(as determined by the true tax rate on each $100 true 
value of property ) 


LOWEST HIGHEST 

Counties Counties 

Warren 43 Cumberland 1.42 
Wythe 46 Amelia 1.26 
Roanoke* ...°. 47 Southampton 1.21 
Clarke .48 King George 1.20 
Loudoun 48 Lunenburg 1.20 
Cities Cities 

Hampton .40 Waynesboro 1.51 
Falls Church .. .46 Petersburg 1.16 
Colonial Heights 54 Portsmouth 1.15 
Fredericksburg .. 5S Radford 1.10 
Charlottesville ... .60 Bristol 1.08 


*Prior to annexation. 
Analysis of Ability 


There is a wide difference in the ability of the 
various school divisions, as indicated below: 


ABILITY—1949-50 (c) 


(amount of true wealth available for local taxation back 
of each child in average daily attendance) 


LOWEST HIGHEST 
Counties Counties 
Buchanan $3,033 Arlington $24,426 
Lee 3,141 Warren 15 433 
Patrick 3,328 Loudoun 14,462 
Wise 3,349 Fauquier 14,460 
Buckingham 3,519 Roanoke 14,428 
Cities Cities 
Waynesboro $6,279 Falls Church $25,133 
Buena Vista 7 bea Williamsburg 25,115 
Portsmouth 8,308 Hopewell 24,639 
Bristol 8,921 Alexandria 22.534 
Petersburg 9,053 Hampton 22,088 
Equalization 


The only way in which equalization of educational 
opportunity can be provided is through the State's 
distributing its school funds on a highly equalized 
basis. That Virginia has been slow to utilize this 
device is borne out by the following table: (d) 
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State Date Per Cent 
IIS FAG a Oe 1948-49 85.4 
Peeneees. 5 Pee. | 1948-49 48.7 
PE ss Oe a 1948-49 98.3 
Ree ee ees 1949-50 16.7 
es ae ae eS ee 1948-49 9.6 
Louisiana 1947-48 23.1 
Maryland 1949-50 41.3 
Mississippi Ns 1949-50 48.3 
yt none: ai 1949-50 16.9 
Norte. Caroli@a .......... 1949-50 96.4 
South Carolina 1949-50 83.3 
ps ys TO Re gee ee 1949-50 63.6 
TR res i et Moa Pes eee 1948-49 14.0 
*Virginia _. Spal Sa oss. Sigs 1950-51 6.1 
West Virginia 1949-50 98.8 


*1.4% in 1949-50. 


Teachers’ Salaries 

While teachers’ salaries in Virginia have increased 
considerably during the last several years, the follow- 
ing table shows that our relative position has re- 
mained the same. (x) 


1937-38 1941-42 1945-46 1947-48 1949-50 
Virginia (aver- 
age) $886 (e) $1054 (e) $1615 (e) $2062 (e) $2302 (h) 
Rank (37) ' (33) (34) (35) (37) 
U.S. (aver- 
age) $1093 (e) $1223 (e) $1795 (e) $2440 (e) $2980 (h) 


Pil These figures include salaries of teachers, principals and super- 
visors. 


During 1949-50 there was a range among the 
counties in average elementary teachers’ salaries from 
$1363 in Carroll County to $2912 in Arlington 
County. There was a range among the cities from 
$1785 in Hampton to $3480 in Alexandria. The 
range among the counties in average high school 
teachers’ salaries was from $1548 in Bland County 
to $3228 in Arlington County. There was a range 
among the cities from $2105 in Buena Vista to $3583 
in Alexandria. 

For degree teachers the 1950 General Assembly 
initiated legislation which permitted the State Board 
of Education to establish a minimum salary of $2000. 
However, Virginia has no minimum State-wide sal- 
ary schedule. 

During 1950-51, for example, the $2000 set as 
a minimum for degree teachers by the State Board 
of Education was also the maximum for teachers, re- 
gardless of amount of experience, in 25 school divi- 
sions. 

In 1951-52 the State-wide minimum salary sched- 
ules for degree teachers in certain Southern States 
are as follows: 


North Carolina $2200 to $3200 Maryland | $2200 to $3800 
West Virginia $2340 to$2940 Texas $2403 to $3051 
Georgia .....$2400to$2850 Louisiana _ $2400 to $3200 

The proposal for a minimum salary schedule of 
$2000-$3200 has been advocated since 1946 by the 
Virginia Education Association. The schedule pro- 
posed is a minimum salary schedule, with increments 
for satisfactory service of $100 per year for twelve 
years. Of course, the localities would be expected 
to supplement the schedule in accordance with their 
inclination and ability. It has been endorsed by nu- 
merous boards of supervisors, city councils and civic 
organizations. When compared to salary schedules 
now obtaining in other states of similar ability, it is 
mcdest. When compared to salary schedules now 
obtaining in other forms of Virginia State employ- 
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ment, it is modest. For example, the following are 
salary schedules for holders of bachelor’s degrees: 


Chemist (Agricultural and Health Departments ) 
Beginning salary—$2612 to $3092 after 
years experience 

Sanitarian (Health Department) 
$2852 to $3752 after 6 years’ experience 

Auditor (Department of Public Accounts) 
$2852 to $3536 after 5 years’ experience 

Instructor (V.M.I.) 
$2880 to $3240 after 3 years’ experience 

During 1950 the average gross earnings of em 

ployees in establishments covered by the Virginia 
Unemployment Compensation Act was $2608.24 
During 1949-50 the average salary of classroom 
teachers in Virginia was $2236. (xx) 


(xx) This figure is for classroom teachers only, exclusive of prin- 
cipals and supervisors. 


Cost of Living 

The proposed minimum salary schedule is modest 
in terms of the extent to which a dollar has depreci 
ated, even since the State-wide minimum salary sched 
ule was proposed. 


Virginia A Relatively Wealthy State (f) 

The following table will indicate that Virginia's 
wealth, according to income payments to individuals, 
was exceeded only by Florida in the southeastern 
states: 


State Amount Rank 
Florida $1102 ] 
Virginia 1039 2 
Louisiana 1002 3 
West Virginia 998 4 
Georgia 876 5 
Tennessee 873 6 
Kentucky 865 7 
North Carolina 854 & 
South Carolina 787 9 
Arkansas 778 10 
Alabama 773 1] 
Mississippi 634 12 


State Percentage of Total School Cost Small (g) 

Not only does Virginia distribute a relatively small 
percentage of State funds on an equalized basis, but 
Virginia, during 1949-50, put up a smaller percentage 
of the total cost of education from State funds than 
any of the southeastern states: 


State Percentage Rank 
North Carolina 76.0 | 
Alabama 75.5 2 
Georgia 67.7 3 
Florida 66.3 4 
South Carolina 66.3 - 
West Virginia 64.3 6 
Louisiana 63.6 7 
Tennessee 63.3 8 
Arkansas 62.0 9 
Mississippi 50.6 10 
Kentucky 39.5 1] 
Virginia 35.4 12 


(a) “The Forty-eight State School Systems’, page 178, published by» 
The Council of State Governments. 

(b) National Education Association Bulletin, November 10, 1950 
page 14. 

(c) “Analysis of Relative Local Ability and Effort 1949-50", issue 
by the VEA. 

(d) “School Finance Systems” issued by the NEA. 

(e) “The Forty-eight State School Systems’, page 207, published b) 
the Council of State Governments. 

(f) “Survey of Current Business’, August, 1950, page 20, publishec 
by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Domes 
tic Commerce. 

(zg) NEA Bulletin, November 10, 1950, page 14. 

th) NEA Bulletin, November 16, 1950, page 12. 
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The Counterattack 


It Starts in the 


Cla ry eEe. Sater A rome 


14 YOU wanted to start an at- 
tack on the schools of your com- 

unity, where would you look for 
support and following? 

To dissatisfied parents of school- 
children, of course! What chance 
would any attack have if the pa- 
rents of the community believed 
fervently that their children were 
receiving superior education under 
superior teachers? 

Now add one more observation 

—-most parents “‘base their entire 
judgment of the school system and 
the profession on the impression 
they receive from one teacher—or 
on the report of someone's contact 
with one teacher.” 

There's only one conclusion pos- 
sible. The leading role in fight- 
ing unwarranted attacks on the 
public schools falls to the classroom 
teachers of every community. They 
comprise the front line in any 
ounterattack. ‘“‘A community that 
appreciates its teachers takes pride 
in its schools.” 

The National School Public Re- 
itions Association, a department 

f the National Education Associa- 
yn, has set out to prepare Amer- 

1's teachers for this vital role by 

iking its 1951 yearbook a public 

lations handbook for classroom 
ichers. 
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NSPRA officers noted that so 
much attention has been given to 
superintendents’ annual reports, 
press relations, radio and television 
programs, and the work of full 
time public relations consultants 
employed by some districts that the 
fundamentals of school-communi- 
ty relations too often were being 
ignored. 

“Public relations isn’t something 
to be left to the experts. Actually, 
IT STARTS IN THE CLASS- 
ROOM,”’ they declared. And that’s 
what they named their book. 


Extraordinarily Ordinary 


Deliberately the writers excluded 
ideas and technics that involved 
school policy or required action by 
a whole faculty association to be- 
come effective. They centered their 
attention on ways individual 
teachers could perform their reg- 
ular, ordinary task with new em- 
phasis which take maximum ad- 
vantage of each public relations op- 
portunity. 

What are the areas where teach- 
ers frequently make enemies who 
may later form the supporting 
forces for the school’s attackers? 
The yearbook committee cites some 
common but conspicuous exam- 
ples: 

The teacher who, at end of her 
patience, scolded the mother of one 
child “‘for coming here and insinu- 
ating that I haven’t done the best 
any teacher could do for a child of 
such limited abilities.” [It was 
noted that five parents, four of 
whom had not visited the teacher, 
later complained to the principal 
regarding the way parents and 
children were treated by his teach- 
ers (plural). | 





The apologetic tone used by 
some who identify their vocation 
with, “I’m JUST a teacher.” 

The misguided teacher who con- 
demned public schools for ‘‘grad- 
uating hordes of students culturally 
illiterate and unable to use the basic 
tools of communication.” 

Teachers who made ill-consid- 
ered homework assignments as pun- 
ishments or as “busy work.” 

On a report card already dam- 
ning the boy with bad grades, one 
teacher informed the parents that 
“John is a liar.” 

Another teacher who refused to 
explain to his class why he was re- 
quiring certain activity, stating that 
‘“‘T have my reasons or I wouldn't 
tell you todo it. It’s your business 
to do what I say.” 


Classified Calamities 


Stated in broad classifications, 
the NSPRA yearbook committee 
said these and other samples in- 
dicated failures in personal rela- 
tionships with the community 
through lack of pride, loyalty and 
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tact, failures to interpret “Why 
We Teach,” failures in classroom 
teaching technics, failures in home 
relationships through assignments 
and reports, and failures to utilize 
opportunities inherent in co-cur- 
ricular activities. 

While some teachers fail in these 
areas, others have found them the 
ideal channels to good community 
relations. It Starts in the Class- 
room brings together the experi- 
ences of hundreds of teachers who 
have been successful practitioners. 
It makes their technics available to 
every teacher. 


Pre-Requisite to Technics 


Several personal characteristics 
are essential before the teacher can 
achieve maximum benefit from spe- 
cific public relations technics, the 
editorial committee declared. 

Pride in the profession is cited 
as the first requisite to individual 
effectiveness as a representative of 
the profession. Loyalty to the pro- 
fession is next, following the prin- 
ciple that ‘‘where praise seems im- 
possible, silence is the rule.”’ 

Interest is called the key to posi- 
tive public relations as it is to 
learning. ‘Do you listen to others 
—pupils, parents, associates, ac- 
quaintances—-with genuine interest 
or with only tolerance? Does your 
attitude and manner reflect your 
love of children and pleasure in 
your work?” 


Child-Centered Conservations 


A blast at the teachers’ brand of 
that great American pastime— 
griping—is implied in the admoni- 
tion that in all contacts and al! 
conversations concerning the pro- 
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fession, teachers should ‘stress 
what teachers DO — not what 
teachers WANT.” 

This is made specific. ‘‘It’s not 
a new building for the school— it’s 
new classrooms for the children 
that are needed. Inconvenience to 
the staff is not important from a 
public relations viewpoint; injury 
to the child’s educational experi- 
ence is! 

‘‘Low salaries may be publicly 
accepted as unfortunate; impair- 
ment of the educational program 
through loss of superior teachers 
due to low salaries can bring ac- 
tion.”’ 


Why ?—tThe Basic Question 


“Good teaching is good public , 


relations.’’ What is taught—and 
How—is the foundation of any 
thinking on improved school-com- 
munity understanding. Child hap- 
piness based on personal achieve- 
ment in the classroom, regardless of 
whether the teacher's philosophy 
and methods are in the ‘‘tradition- 
al’’ or the “‘progressive’’ category, 
is the perfect beginning of positive 
relationships. 

This, unquestionably, is the cen- 
tral theme of It Starts in the Class 
room. However, a teacher who un- 
derstands thoroughly why he 
teaches what he teaches—based on 
knowledge of child life and com- 
munity life, must be met by pupils 
and adults who likewise under- 
stand. 

Bringing pupils, parents, and 
other members of the community 
into the curriculum planning and 
evaluating activities is portrayed as 
both a means and a goal. ‘‘Pupils 








Harry A. Fosdick, the author 
of this article, is a field repre- 
sentative of the California T each- 
ers Association. He served as one 
member of the National School 
Public Relations Association edi- 
torial committee which prepared 
the new public relations hand- 
book for classroom teachers, “Ii 
Starts in the Classroom.” 

Copies of the 64-page, 2-color, 
illustrated handbook are avail- 
able from the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, 401 North Ninth 
Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, 
at a special price. 








who understand what they are do 
ing make better students, constitute 
our best means of spreading under 
standing to parents, and obviate th: 
necessity of ‘starting from scratch’ 
in achieving the desired apprecia 
tion when students become par 
ents and adult citizens.” 

Proven technics used by out 
standing teachers and suggested va 
riations are detailed to assist teach 
ers in developing this understand 
ing through pupils, and through 
direct contact with parents and 
community leaders. 


Interpreters, Junior Grade 


“What pupils think about a 
teacher or a school invariably be 
comes the thinking of parents and 
the community. No one else goes 
into the home as a school represen- 





tative more often, and no one is 
listened to with greater interest and 
credulity,” 


With this observation, /t Starts 
in the Classroom sets forth guiding 
principles and specific technics that 
develop good pupil and parent re 
lations through the actual class 
room teaching methods and home 
work practices. 

Fairness, approachability, and 
friendliness are the outstanding 
traits of the best teachers, at leas: 
in pupils’ minds. Therefore, goo 
relations with pupils depend to . 
large extent on how the teache 
exhibits these qualities. 

Discussion periods and individ 
ual conferences on pupil needs ani! 
interests, interesting activities 1 
which pupils are participants anc 
resource contributors, the teacher s 
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‘ents than these. 


,,umption of partial responsibility 
fr effective learning as reflected in 
the question ‘““What should WE 
d. now to overcome OUR poor re- 
sults in this test?’’—these are some 
o| the approaches recommended in 
more detail to make the classroom 
productive in both learning and 
blic relations. 


_— 


\ hat Parents Learn 


‘What did you learn today?”’ or 
Vhat did you do in school to- 
yo 
Probably no questions are more 
frequently asked of pupils by par- 
And probably 


none is more dismally answered. 


From the kindergarten child 
who replies, “We just played,” the 
third grader who adds “‘We just 
played store,’’ and the high school 
senior who remembers only that 

We spent most of the day prac- 
ticing for the senior play,”’ the par- 
ent gets a weird idea of what's go- 
ing on at the schoolhouse. 

We can be sure that the parents 
hear much. The complaints they 
bring or publish frequently show 
that they don’t like what they hear. 
Yet rarely are pupils helped to sum- 
marize their experiences before they 
leave the classroom or the school. 

The technic considered so impor- 
tant that it’s repeated in two chap- 
ters of /t Starts in the Classroom is 
one designed to cure this acute pub- 
lic relations pain. 


What Hits Home 


Homework and progress reports 
two elements of the teacher's 
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job which go directly into his pu- 
pils’ homes—are the sources of 
Negative, positive, or neutral rela- 
tionships between home and school. 


‘Consider what happens to par- 
ents’ attitudes when a pupil toils 
over homework given solely for 
disciplinary purposes, or on assign- 
ments which require an abnormally 
long time for completion, have no 
recognizable purpose, assume that 
the child will have assistance from 
well-educated parents, and compete 
with major school or community 
events.”’ 


How to give an assignment so 
that both its purpose and its re- 
quirements are well understood; 


-how to survey and consider the 


home facilities or limitations; how 
to make assignments that are less 
book-centered, involve parent par- 
ticipation, direct children into a 
closer relationship and sympathy 
with their parents, and utilize com- 
munity resources —- these are the 
helps /t Starts in the Classroom of - 
fers teachers. 


Progress in Progress Reports 


Many school people can testify 
that few practices cause more com- 
plaints than report cards and efforts 
toimprove them. Yet some system 
of reporting progress to parents 
should be an invaluable avenue 
toward friendly relationships. 

Extremes in individual reporting 
practices are reflected in the student 
comments about two teachers: 


“He gave out a lot of bad 
marks and said we were poor 
pupils, but he never offered to 
give us special help.”’ 

“You could tell she was sorry 
when she had to give us poor 
marks. She seemed to think it 
was her fault. We used to work 
awfully hard to help her get our 
marks up.” 


Adoption of narrative reports 
may not be the answer unless each 
teacher becomes skilled at “‘word- 
ing reports so as to encourage ob- 
jective and dispassionate thinking, 
rather than to inspire a desire for 
retaliation.” Also, some “‘literate 
enemy of the school could almost 
crucify teachers on the evidence of 
their own written communica- 
tions’ when they reflect carelessness 








or ignorance in sentence structure, 
spelling or punctuation. 

While /t Starts in the Classroom 
lists words that can help and words 
that can hurt in report communica- 
tions, and outlines numerous plans 
found helpful by some teachers and 
school systems, its main message is 
that every report sent home is an 
interpretation of the school as well 
as of the pupil. 

‘Parents are inclined to bestow 
their favor on those schools in 
which their children succeed.’ 
Marking systems built in such a 
way that fewer than half the pupils 
can look with pride on their ac 
complishments are a public rela 
tions hazard that many teachers do 
—and all teachers must—struggle 
to avoid. Report cards are due for 
major attention in any long-range 
public relations planning. 


Foreword—Then Forward! 


Dramatic attacks on schools have 
led recently to widening publicity 
about the organized attacking 
forces. We have observed that these 
forces make little headway except 
when a breakdown in school-com 
munity relations has made the field 
fertile for strife. 

The best defense, we are told, is 
a strong offense. In this case, the 
counterattack starts with positive 
public relations at home to develop 
the understanding and appreciation 
which will surround the school 
with aggressive protectors. 

The National School Public Re 
lations Association has written the 
teacher's manual of arms. Its year- 
book points the way. /t Starts in 
the Classroom. 
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HY teach geography on the 

secondary level? It is be- 
coming increasingly evident that 
our national existence depends on 
its citizens having a complete 
knowledge of the world in which 
they live. “Thoughtful Americans 
are asking, “‘How can Americans 
formulate their foreign policy in- 
telligently if they possess practical - 
ly no knowledge, or at best, a su 
perficial knowledge of the history, 
the physical features, the resources, 
and the problems of other coun- 
tries? How can we solve problems 
in the United States if we do not 
know our regional geography, and 
are unable to comprehend the cur- 
rent problems peculiar to those re- 
gions?’’ To the diplomats entrusted 
with formulating world policy, a 
firm knowledge of geographical 
matters is fundamental. The late 
Dr. Spykman of Yale University 
wrote in 1942, “Geography is the 





World Geography 


for World Citizens 


most fundamental factor in the 
foreign policy of states because it 
is the most permanent.” This 
writer, while attending the Na- 
tional Council of Geography 
Teachers in 1946 at Columbus, 
Ohio, heard the late Dr. Wallace 
Atwood, President Emeritus of 
Clark University, state: ““No one 
can sympathize intelligently with 
the people of another country until 
he knows the conditicns under 
which they are living . . . in other 
words, a knowledge of the geog- 
raphy of the region where they live 

no other study pursued in 
American schools and colleges deals 
so directly and fully with the peo- 
ple and the actual living conditions 
in various parts of the world. No 
other subject than geography can 





The introduction of a course in World Geography into the 
secondary schools of Virginia carries a new note of challenge 


to teachers of geography. 


Recently, the State Board of Edu- 


cation greatly expanded the curriculum in Social Sciences. Now, 
at long last, there seems to be an upsurge in the interest of in- 
struction in geography. The introduction of a required course 
in World Geography on the ninth grade level not only sug- 
gests that educators no longer can assume that high school 
graduates have a working knowledge of the world and its peo- 
ples, but it also acknowledges that the subject is both funda- 


mental and essential in a sound education. 


This fact is further 


supported by the recent, nationwide survey by the “New York 
Times” which revealed incredible ignorance’and misinforma- 
tion about elementary geographical facts among American col- 


lege students. 


To charge this picture, Rosalind Carter has prepared this 
article at the request of the Virginia Geographical Society of 


which she is secretary. 


Miss Carter teaches geography at John 


Marshall High School in Richmond. 
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by M. ROSALIND CARTER 


lay an equally good and fundamen 
tal foundation for world under 
standing.’’ Apparently, geograph 
ical thinking is essential to good 
citizenship both in peace and war. 
Therefore, it is obvious that the 
secondary schools should provide 
required courses. 


Those administrators and curri- 
culum committees who have been 
convinced of the value of geograph- 
ic concepts still face serious prob- 
lems. What kind of geography 
should be included in World Geog- 
raphy’? What knowledge and un- 
derstandings are of most value for 
meaningful living? 


Survey of the World 


The selection of subject matter 
for such a proposed course will be 
largely determined by the objec 
tives. The general purpose in 
studying World Geography is to 
provide a survey of the world as 
a whole so that students will gain 
an appreciation of its unity, as well 
as to acquire more specific and 
scientific concepts than those learn 
ed on the lower levels. More spe 
cific objectives follow: 

To patternize the physical en 
vironment of the world, thereby 
providing a framework or outline 
of general principles which the 
student can fill in with detailed in- 
formation as the needs arise. 


To provide training in the habit 
of thinking in terms of the worl | 
as a unit; so that students may d- 
velop a better understanding cf 
world problems. That such aa 
understanding is indispensable s 
shown by the present situation in 
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WORLD GEOGRAPHY IS A FAMILIAR SUBJECT TO THESE WORLD CITIZENS. 


Here students at 


John Marshall High School in Richmond are searching out the facts in their study of world geography. A recent survey 
conducted by New York Times, says that “American college students know shockingly little about the geography of this 
country. They know even less about the world. American or world geography is a forgotten subject in our institutions 


of higher learning.” 


lran. There is compelling proof 
that the developments in this area 
are affecting American thought and 
action. 


To impart to students knowl- 
edge and understanding of their 
own country, divided by nature 
into distinct regions, each with its 
own needs and problems. Further, 
to arouse a consciousness of the 
need for interdependence of all sec- 
tions in contributing to our na- 
tional welfare. This knowledge is 
necessary for intelligent voting. 

To lay the foundation for a 

prehensive understanding of 
the principles of conservation of 
natural resources, including those 

reforestation and flood control. 
[his aspect necessitates develop- 
ent through the grades; only the 
ature student can comprehend all 
1¢ implications of our present con- 
rvation problems, 

To derive and to apply gener- 

izations leading to the formula- 

n of principles and natural laws, 

ym the study of which the stu- 

nt gains insight that will prove 

‘Ipful in solving further prob- 

ms. 
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How much time shall be de- 
voted to a Survey Course? Two 
years of required geography for all 
high school students is the ideal 
and should be the minimum. Geog- 
raphers agree that the first year 
course should lay the necessary 
foundations. It would systematic- 
ally treat of the physical elements 
of the natural environment. The 
second year should be devoted to 
the study of important nations or 
world regions, together with the 
problems and achievements of their 
peoples as influenced by their na- 
tural environments. Knowledge 
gained during the first year should 
be used in interpreting the human 
use of these regions. The number 
and choice of the nations or areas 
studied would depend upon the 
time available. The leading na- 
tions or groups of nations should 
be included. The order in which 
nations may be studied is not im- 
portant. 


Geography’s Influence on Nations 

The study of these nations 
should call for a consideration of 
the geographic assets or obstacles 
which influence their courses. Cer- 


tain pertinent facts are basic to an 
understanding of the actions of 
nations: 


What is the population and pop 
ulation trend? 


Is this nation outgrowing its 
boundaries and resources? 

Are its resources adequate for 
present and future use? 

How does it rank in the posses- 
sion of strategic and critical 
materials? Is it a ‘have’ or 
a ‘‘have-not’’ nation? 

Has it a long-range planning 
program to conserve its re- 
sources? 

Is it situated favorably for world 
trade? 

Does its history indicate deter- 
mination to achieve its pur- 
poses at the expense of other 
nations? 

Such a two-year course should pro- 
vide the necessary groundwork and 
sufficient information for a more 
intelligent comprehension and 
steady appraisal of world prob- 
lems. In considering the content 
of these courses, the Nineteenth 
Yearbook of the National Council 
for the Social Studies outlines the 
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organization of courses in opera- 
tion or in the process of develop- 
ment. 


Select Texts with Caution 

The most essential piece of 
equipment for this basic high schoo] 
course is the text book. It is needed 
as a basis for discussion and to pro- 
vide common ground on which to 
work. Perhaps few, if any texts 
are available, which, if used sing- 
ly, would prove adequate. Geog- 
raphers commonly agree that no 
high school course should rely on a 
single book. 

It is wise to collect additional 
texts, magazines, weekly papers, 
and to assign articles in current 
publications. 

Texts should be selected with 
extreme caution. Avoid those 
which: 

1. are too readerlike in style, 
approach, language, and il- 
lustration, and which neg- 
lect the basic geographic fac- 
tors; 

2. may be only temporary in 
usefulness, or which have 
capitalized on the word 
“global,”’ but still remain a 
catalog of facts: 

3. de-emphasize the most ele- 
mentary geographic concepts 
in the effort to integrate and 
present a fused program of 
study; 

4. have been “‘revised’’ by the 
introduction of a polar pro- 
jection map and a few new 
pictures. 

Basic factors of peoples, topo- 
graphy, drainage, climates, soils, 
resources, etc., are still fundament- 
al, though boundary lines have 
been shifted or eliminated. 

Selection of texts should be 
largely determined by the geo- 
graphic background of the students. 
There are available several com- 
mendable texts for those students 
possessed of limited geographic 
knowledge. 


Other Geographic Aids 

The text is but one source of 
facts needed in geographic think- 
ing. Maps, globes, atlases, charts, 
diagrams, pictures, and statistical 
tables are indispensable sources of 
geographic data. Teachers also 
need periodicals devoted to the 
problems of geography teaching, 
bibliographies, study guides, ref- 


1% 


erence and testing materials, as well 
as films, filmstrips, models, posters, 
and specimens. 

For purposes of geographic in- 
struction the maps of today rival 
the printed page. Use maps gen- 
erously, for the ability to visualize 
results largely from repeated study- 
ing of maps. Minimum equipment 
should include a physical-political 
world map, a political world map, 
and a world blackboard outline 
map, all preferably on an equal 
area projection; also a world pop- 
ulation map, a two-season rainfall 
map, a world vegetation map, a 
polar projection map showing pop- 
ulation areas and trade routes. 
Physical-political maps and black- 
board outline maps of the United 
States and Virginia are also desir- 
able. Physical-political maps of 
each continent are likewise needed. 
In addition to maps a physical- 
political globe, preferably on a floor 
stand which can be adjusted in 
height, is essential. 

Various types of pictures may be 
used to supplement the text: pho- 
tographs from newspapers, books 
and periodicals; post cards, lantern 
slides, and stereographs are also de- 
sirable. Adequate bulletin board 
space for display is necessary. 





Because moving pictures provide 
a sense of continuity and reality of 
the region being studied, they are 
perhaps the most valuable type to 
show life in action in its environ- 
mental setting, provided that the 
films supplement and clarify the 
study program. It is well to re- 
member that what one receives 
from either actual travel or pictures 
depends on what he brings to it 
geographically. 


Current Information Needed 


What can the teacher do to gain 
helpful and current information? 

First, he can familiarize himself 
with the Nineteenth Yearbook of 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies: Geographic Approaches to 
Social Education (1948). This 
Yearbook will enlighten and guide 
teachers in the evaluation and re- 
planning of courses of study. 

Second, he can secure Profes- 
sional Paper, Number Twelve 
(1951) from the National Coun- 
cil of Geography Teachers for sug- 
gestions concerning philosophy and 
framework, methods and_tech- 
niques, visual materials, lessons 
and units of content, bibliography 
of State courses of study, selected 
yearbooks, bibliography lists, and 

(Continued on page 58) 





sound, black and white.) 


SECURE THE BLESSINGS 


A new film for your meetings—education, PTA, and civic 
groups—builds good public r ations. 


The Picture—In a smooth running documentary style, “Secure the 
Blessings” dramatizes the role of the public school in a Democracy. Five 
main characters, a farmer, businessman, labor leader, housewife, and Con- 
gressman are faced with everyday problems. They solve these problems 
in a democratic way, using the training and background they acquired 
in a public school. “Secure the Blessings” points out that one of the 
best places to learn to respect the rights and understand the problems 
of others is in a public school. (This is a three-reel picture, in 16mm 





Distribution—"Secure the Blessings” was produced by the National 
Education Association in cooperation with the National Association of 
Secretaries of State Education Associations. This is the first in a series 
of five public relations films under a plan which calls for production by 
the NEA and distribution and purchase of prints by the State Education 
Associations. 

Where to Order Prints—Two prints of this film have been pur- 
chased by the Virginia Education Association and are available for show- 
ing at meetings of local associations, districts, PTA, civic clubs, and other 
groups. Bookings for its use on desired dates may be made by writing the 
Virginia Education Association, 116 South Third Street, Richmond 19, 
Virginia. There is, of course, no charge for its use. 
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Teacher Group Insurance Now 


Available to VEA Members 


by MILTON D. PHILLIPS 


State Manager, Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Company 


HE Virginia Education Asso- 

ciation has effected an agree- 
ment with the Horace Mann Mu- 
tual Casualty Company of Spring- 
field, Illinois, which will enable 
VEA members to take advantage 
of the coverages offered by this 
Company. 

The Horace Mann Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company originated in 1945 
under the name, I.E.A. Mutual In- 
surance Company. —The Company 
was created as a result of a study 
made by a special Teacher Welfare 
Committee of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association. This committee, 
after collecting data and proposals 
from many insurance companies, 
recommended to the Delegate As- 
sembly of the Association that a 
separate Insurance Corporation be 
organized under the law to fur- 
nish teachers with insurance at cost. 
lhe Assembly not only approved 
recommendation of the Committee, 
but voted to invest at least $10,000 

Association funds in the pro- 
posed Corporation. Additional 
capital was solicited from individ- 
ual teachers and teacher organiza- 
tions, and the Company started 
business with $75,000. 

[he advantage to a new State 
in joining in the program of the 
Horace Mann Insurance Company 
Very few states have a large 
ugh teacher population to spon- 
their own insurance company, 
| participation in the Horace 
nn program allows each State 
the privileges of mutual owner- 
) in the Company. 

\t this time, the assets of the 
ialty Company exceed $1,000,- 

Surplus exceeds $600,000, 
| premuim receipts are in excess 
51,000,000 per year. The Com- 
iy employs over 50 people in 
offices, has 20 field representa- 
s, and over 200 local teacher 
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representatives. The Horace Mann 
Life Insurance Company is capital- 
ized at $150,000 and writes all 
types of non-assessable policies on 
the old line legal reserve basis. The 
philosophy of the Horace Mann 
Company has always been SERV- 
ICE. The Company is somewhat 
of a unique organization, since the 
philosophy of the Company and 
all of the thinking of the manage- 
ment of the Company is toward 
non-profit service to teachers. 


Types of Insurance Available 


Automobile, Health and Acci- 
dent, Hospitalization, and Com- 
prehensive Personal Liability are 
now available. Special advantages 
for Virginia Education Association 
members, through the Horace 
Mann Mutual Casualty Company, 
are as follows: 

1. The HORACE MANN plan 
is fully effective in ALL hos- 
pitals in the world. It is 
valid in any State and in 
any foreign country. 

2. Covers all illnesses and all 
accidents. 

3. No restrictions as to summer 
occupations, 

4. If the person leaves the State 
or ceases to teach, the cer- 
tificate may be continued. 

5. After leaving the profession, 
the teacher may continue 
Horace Mann _ Insurance, 
without continued member- 
ship in the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association. 


Operation in Virginia 

The Virginia State Office of the 
Horace Mann Mutual Casualty 
Company will be located in the 
Virginia Education Association 
Headquarters in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. The program will be under 
the direction of a State Manager, 


Milton D. Phillips, who has had 
seventeen years of teaching experi- 
ence and has been a representative 
for the Horace Mann Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company for over six years. 
Three Field Representatives, James 
C. Lipps of Wise, Virginia; W. S. 
Emory of Windsor, Virginia: and 
Harvey H. Hobgood of Blackstone, 
Virginia, are ready to serve you at 
all times. These representatives are 
all former teachers and have had 
experience in the insurance field. 
More detailed information is avail- 
able through our Office Secretary, 
Claralena L. Oppermann. 





GROWTH 
OF 
HORACE MANN MUTUAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 
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BINGO 


For the Chemistry Class 
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by L. H. GRIFFIN 





formulas for the compounds listed 
under the “‘B’’ have the letter ““B”’ 
written in one corner and similarly 
for the columns under “‘I’’, ““N”, 


“G”, and “O”. Prepare addi- 
tional sets of these formulas equal 
to the number of students enrolled 
in the chemistry class and put into 
envelopes or other suitable contain- 
ers. Only one set of formulas goes 
in each envelope. 


Playing the Game 
A set of BINGO cards is pre- 


pared by selecting at random 
twenty-four of the compounds 
from the master chart and arrang- 
ing them similar to a _ regular 
“BINGO” card. H2O may be put 
in the middle for the free num- 
ber. On each card, however, only 
compounds found under the “‘B”’ 
on the master chart may be put un- 
der the “‘B’’ on the student card 
and similarly for the “I”, “N’, 
“G" “OQ” 

The game is started by turning 
the formulas for the master chart 
face down and the formulas for the 
student face up and in some man- 





Science Teacher, Great Bridge 
High School, Great Bridge 


a4 One of symbols 
and formulas often proves a 
stumbling-block in the progress of 
many high school students in the 
chemistry class. The truth about 
the matter is there is nothing at- 
tractive about learning a lot of 
symbols and formulas of the type 
found in a chemistry course. Yet, 
if a student is to make any progress 
in writing equations and solving 
many of the problems, a working 
knowledge of formulas is a must. 
To help overcome this difficulty 
and to make the task less tedious 
to the student, the problem may 
be patterned after a ‘‘Bingo’’ game. 

Many of the common com- 
pounds frequently occurring in the 
course may be arranged in a master 
chart. Fifty or seventy-five may be 
selected in the manner shown on 
this page. 

On little pieces of cardboard a 
set of formulas is made for com- 
pounds on the master chart. All 
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Master Chart 























B I N G O 
Hydrochloric Ferrous Copper Copper Carbon 
Acid Oxide Sulphate Nitrate Monoxide 
Sodium Sulphuric Carbon Sodium Sodium 
Chloride Acid Dioxide Iodide Bromide 
Ferric Calcium Sulphurous Magnesium Magnesium 
Oxide Sulphate Acid Hydroxide Sulphate 
Zinc Calcium Sodium Nitric Hydrogen 
Oxide Phosphate Phosphate Acid Peroxide 
Sodium Silver Sulphur Sodium Nitrous 
Carbonate Nitrate Dioxide Bicarbonate Acid 
Sodium Mercurous Calcium Acetic Potassium 
Nitrate Chloride Carbonate Acid Nitrate 
Calcium Zinc Bichloride Carbon Phosphorus 
Oxide Chloride of Mercury Tetrachloride | Pentoxide 
Silver Manganese Lead Hydrogen Silver 
Chloride Dioxide Oxide Fluoride Bromide 
Sodium Nitrous Potassium Nitrogen Ammonium 
Hydroxide Oxide Hydroxide Dioxide Hydroxide 
Copper Calcium Aluminum Aluminum Potassium 
Oxide Hydroxide Oxide Hydroxide Chloride 
Hydrogen Potassium Lead Lead Cadmium 
Sulphide Chloride Carbonate Nitrate Sulphide 
Zinc Barium Barium Antimony Hypochlorous 
Sulphide Nitrate Sulphate Chloride Acid 
Formic Ethyl Manganese Ammonium Nitric 
Acid Alcohol Sulphate Sulphate Oxide 
Phosphoric Arsenic Zinc Lead 
Acid Trioxide Carbonate Sulphide Methane 
Ethane Propane Butane Pentane Granulated 

Sugar 
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ner in which it will be easy for the 
eye to catch the correct-one. As 
the student picks up, turns over, 
and places on the master chart a 
formula in its correct column, the 
student looks for the compound 
that is called to locate same on his 
chart and if found, places the cor- 
rect formula accordingly. 


In the beginning it may be well 
to start with the first upper fifty 
of the compounds found on the 
master chart. It may also be nec- 
essary for some of the students to 
place the formulas on their cards 
face down and turn them up as 
the name is called. After playing 
one or two days, no student should 
be permitted to leave formulas on 
his chart. The first set of charts 
for the students should be made 
to include only the first upper 
fifty on the master chart. Later 
on a second set of charts can be 
prepared to include the entire mas- 
ter chart. 


As in a regular game of Bingo, 
when a student has completed a 
vertical, or a horizontal, or a di- 
agonal column on his chart, the 
game is finished and started all 
Over. 


Reverse with Formulas 


After the game has been played 
by calling the names of the com- 
pounds, it may be reversed by call- 
ing the formulas. 


Students and the instructor to- 
gether may select the compounds 
to be placed on the master chart. 
The more apt students may use 
cardboard taken from freshly laun- 
dered shirts and cut them into 
convenient rectangles of proper 
size and write the formulas for the 
game. Discarded envelopes in 
which mail has been received may 
be used for containers. Using ma- 
terials of this kind takes out all 
cost. Energetic students may enrich 
their courses in chemistry by pre- 
paring for the game. 


This game may provide the in- 
centive for students to memorize a 
few of the tools that will make 
their chemistry course more prof- 
itable. 
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UNESCO DELEGATES HOLDING AN INFORMAL DISCUSSION be- 
tween sessions of the General Conference are, left to right: Prof. Pierre Auget, 
director of UNESCO’s Department of the Natural Sciences; Prof. A. Wolsky, 
who will head the UNESCO Field Science Cooperation Office being established 
in Djoekarta, Indonesia; Dr. M. Sardjito, head of the Indonesian Delegation; Dr. 
R. Kunjoro of the Indonesian Ministry of Education; and Paul Green, North Caro- 
lina Playwright, author of “Common Glory” and others, and member of the 


U. S. Delegation. 


Sixth Session of General Conference of 


UNESCO, Paris—June 18 to July 11, 1951 


(United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization) 


A more vigorous program in support 
of the United Nations as an interna- 
tional agency of collective security, 
and the adoption of a broad imagina- 
tive program in the field of funda- 
mental education were among the out- 
standing developments of the Sixth 
Session of the General Conference of 
UNESCO, which was held at UNESCO 
House in Paris, June 18 to July 11. 

Conference President Howland H. 
Sargeant, head of the U.S. Delegation 
and Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Public Affairs, described the 
conference as one of “great decisions,” 
and UNESCO Director General Jaime 
Torres Bodet, in reviewing the Confer- 
ence achievements, declared, ““The pe- 
riod of feeling our way is over. Hence- 
forth UNESCO has acquired enough 
maturity and determination in its 
plans to enable it to follow a continu- 
ous and methodical scheme of work.” 

Action in support of the United 
Nations was spearheaded by U.N. Sec- 
retary-General Trygve Lie, in an ad- 
dress at the opening session. Mr. Lie 
asserted that due to the action of U.N. 
forces in resisting aggression in Korea, 


“the development of collective security 
against war anywhere in the world 
has been greatly enhanced.” He added: 
“UNESCO has a key position in the 
effort which the United Nations or- 
ganizations must now make to realize 
in an unsettled world the great pur- 
poses for which they were established.” 

Membership in UNESCO was voted 
to Germany, Japan, Cambodia, Laos, 
and Viet-Nam, bringing the total 
membership to 64 nations. 

The Conference voted to establish 
a Workers Education Center, which, 
during the summer of 1952, will bring 
workers, leaders and teachers together 
in Paris from all parts of the world 
to explore ways in which workers and 
their organizations can be drawn into 
the long-range programs of UNESCO. 

An Informal Report by the Delega- 
tion of the United States of America 
on the Sixth General Conference of 
UNESCO is available from UNESCO 
Relations Staff, Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


United Nations Week 
October 21-27 
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“B-I-E Day was valuable in helping me gain insight into the back- 
ground, via working conditions, of my students that I might better 
understand them as individuals’’, said one teacher commenting 
on Business-Industry-Education Day observed in many commu- 


nities. 


“I think one of the most important outcomes of B-I-E Day was 
that it served as a morale builder for the teachers in that it proved 
that leaders in industry and the city are interested in the teachers 


and the schools”, added another. 


Business and Education Get Together 


HROUGHOUT Virginia bus- 

iness and education have been 
getting together, learning to appre- 
ciate one another’s work, and com- 
ing out with a top score in under- 
standing. B-I-E (Business, Indus- 
try, Education) Days have been 
observed in several cities and coun- 
ties when teachers toured local in- 
dustrial plants to get first hand 
information on the intricate ram- 
ifications and highly technical 


processes of modern industry. Like- 
wise, businessmen have visited the 
schools to find out what goes on 
in the classroom today, what is 
being taught and how, with what 
facilities or lack of them. 

“In these days when private en- 
terprise is under unjustifiable attack 
from many quarters’, says a Roa- 
noke Times editorial, “‘it is of the 
utmost importance that those 
whose responsibility it is to in- 





Roanoke World News Photograph. 


ROANOKE TEACHERS MAKE TOUR. Roanoke City and County teachers 


toured local industrial plants as part of the Chamber of Commerce American Way 


of Life Committee’s Business-Industry-Education Day. 


A meeting of the Roa- 


noke City Education Association at Jefferson High School preceded the tour. 
Shown leaving the school to board buses for the trip are, left to right, Mrs. 
Catharine Peaslee and Mrs. Phyllis Hoefer of Belmont School; Blair Graves of 
Highland Park School; Mrs. Emily Ann Marsteller of Washington Heights School, 
and Charlotte Greeley of Monroe Junior High School. 
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struct the youth of the community 
shall have a comprehensive under- 
standing of the vital role that 
American industry fills in the life 
and well being of the Nation.” 
And it continues that industrialists 
and businessmen should ‘“‘acquire 
sorely needed information and un- 
derstanding of the great and chal- 
lenging role that our public schools 
play in the life of the community 
and the Nation.” 


Roanoke City and County 
Observe B-I-E Day 


Roanoke City teachers observed 
Business-Industry-Education Day 
as a part of their pre-school con- 
ference on August 28. Members 
of the profession were divided into 
small units to visit the various local 
industries. After morning tours, 
all the teachers assembled at the 
American Viscose plant for lunch 
where they heard talks by Clem D. 
Johnston, president of the Roa- 
noke Public Warehouse, and D. L. 
Jordan, president of Johnson-Car- 
per Furniture Company. A similar 
program was conducted on August 
30 for the Roanoke County Teach- 
ers, the program being sponsored 
by the Roanoke American Way of 
Life Committee. Nine business es- 
tablishments participated in the 
event. During American Educa- 
tion Week, a reverse tour is planned 
when businessmen and industrial- 
ists will visit the schools of Roa- 
noke. 


B-E Day in Richmond 


Richmond teachers ended their 
four-day pre-school planning pe- 
riod on September 7 with visits 
to various business and industrial 
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plants throughout the city. Over 
800 Richmond teachers left 
Thomas Jefferson High School in 
private cars and chartered buses, 
traveling in groups numbering 
from five to fifty, on the first leg 
of their visits to local industries. 
Fifty-seven different businesses in- 
vited these teachers to a day with 
them in an honest effort toward 
greater understanding between the 
schools and local commerce. Con- 
ceived independently but sponsored 
jointly by the Richmond Chamber 
of Commerce, the League of Rich- 
mond Teachers, and the Richmond 
School Administration, Business- 
Education Day was considered a 
success by all participants. 


During a test run in the Spring 
a few teachers visited some busi- 
nesses to see just how the program 
would develop on a large scale. 
After that venture and a return 
visit by the businessmen to the 
schools, the project was thought 
valuable for all teachers. 

The visitors were taken on tours 
of the various plants, were briefed 
on the details of operation, and held 
conferences with the management. 
They were also entertained at 
luncheon by the various organiza- 
tions at which time they met in- 
formally with top officers of the 
firms. Question and answer pe- 
riods were part of the procedure. 


Most teachers agreed that there 
was much to learn from business, 
whether there was a direct tie-in 
with their particular subject or not. 
Mr. C. C. Hancock, principal of 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 
could be heard repeating, ““Oh, we 
had ourselves at time!’’—at an en- 
velope factory. Others found that 
the electric and power company 
was not located entirely on a busy 
corner in downtown Richmond, 
but that it had enormous plants 
around the city, busily generating 
power for all those electric appli- 
ances. Some women teachers were 
the envy of many men in the sys- 
tem when they visited the vast 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
yards and actually entered the cab 
of a brightly painted engine and 
worked the controls. Radio sta- 
tions, tobacco factories, banks, de- 
partment stores, paper factories, 
fertilizer plants, taxi companies, 
antique shops, fifty-seven members 
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Richmond Newspapers, Inc., Photo. 


RICHMOND TEACHERS LEARN ABOUT OPERATIONS OF FED- 
ERAL RESERVE BANK PRINTING PRESS. Intricate machinery used 


in the business of banking and money intrigues this group of Richmond teachers 


during their Business-Education Day visit. 





BRISTOL BUSINESSMEN TALK WITH TEACHER ABOUT IN- 
STRUCTION. Asking questions about today’s methods are W. W. Priestly 
of Hecht’s Bakery, William Taft representing S. E. Massengill Company, Herbert 
Woods with Hecht’s Bakery, and James Daniel of the Enterprise Wheel and Car 
Corporation. Miss Hazel Loudy, fourth grade teacher at George Washington 
School, is answering the questions as her pupils demonstrate how to study. 


of the Chamber of Commerce, both 
business and industry, went all-out 
to show nearly a thousand teachers 
the rudiments of their business. 
Many spoke in praise of the things 
they had learned, proving perhaps 
that teachers don’t know it all, but 
they are willing to learn. 

And now the schools are an- 
ticipating a return visit of the bus- 
inessmen in October when they 
will spend a half day visiting Rich- 


mond schools and ‘“‘sitting in” on 
classes. “Teachers believe they may 
be able to help the businessmen un- 
derstand the problems of the school 
—and through it all, everyone will 
profit. 


Bristol Adds “*R”’ 

Last Spring, Bristol schools were 
host to approximately 175 busi- 
ness, industrial, and religious lead- 
ers for the observance of Education- 
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Industry-Business-Religion Day. 
While Richmond condensed B-I-E 
Day to B-E (Business-Education) , 
Bristol has added a fourth ‘‘R’’ for 
Religion, observing E-I-B-R Day 
when education was host to busi- 
ness on March 7, and B-I-E-R Day 
on April 4 when business returned 
the visit. Their program was 
sponsored by the Governmental 
Affairs Committee of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Each of the 16 
schools in both Bristols ( Virginia- 
Tennessee) entertained a party of 
ten or more on E-I-B-R Day from 
8:30 through the lunch hour. 
Guests spent the morning hours in- 
specting buildings, grounds, and 
facilities, as well as attending 
classes. At noon, luncheon was 
served in the school cafeterias to 
the representatives of Bristol busi- 
ness, industrial firms, and minis- 
ters. The purpose of the day 
was to give community leaders 
an Opportunity to evaluate the 
schools to determine the adequacy 
of their instruction and equipment 
in preparing youth for citizenship. 
Superintendent Joseph B. Van Pelt 
states that E-I-B-R Day “‘was one 
of the most significant things that 
has ever happened to us from the 
standpoint of school and good pub- 
lic relations.”’ 


Some 300 teachers were guests 
of Bristol business and industrial 
firms at a luncheon in the Hotel 
General Shelby, climaxing Busi- 
ness - Industry - Education - Reli- 
gion Day. Here they were told by 
Kermit Lowry, general plant man- 
ager for the Big Jack Manufactur- 
ing Company, that democracy and 
education have developed together, 
and neither can exist separately. He 
further declared that every Amer- 
ican citizen is a stockholder in the 
schools of the nation, and asserted 
that ‘‘teachers are 90 per cent of 
the curriculum. They develop and 
protect that greatest of all our na- 
tural resources, our American 
youth.”’ Dr. Nat Copenhaver, pres- 
ident of the Chamber of Commerce, 
in welcoming the educators and 
ministers stated that ‘Learning to 
know each other insures better un- 
derstanding of mutual problems 
and interests.’’ Following the 
luncheon, a forum was held during 
which questions submitted by the 
teachers were answered by a panel 
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TEN TEACHERS FROM THE RICHMOND SCHOOLS VISITED 
WRVA on Business-Education Day and learned first hand how a staff of eighty- 


five operate Virginia’s most powerful radio station. 


Here they are seen in the 


master control room. They visited every phase of operation and heard talks by 
C. T. Lucy, general manager, and the station’s five department heads. A broad- 
cast of the “Old Dominion Barn Dance” was observed and they were guests on 


“The Streetman” broadcast. 


After touring the production, music, traffic, and 


continuity departments, the group motored to WRVA’s 50,000-watt trans- 
mitter located at Edgeworth, near Varina, where they were served lunch. The 
guests listened to a recording of “The Streetman” program on which they were 
interviewed, toured the transmitter building, and concluded their visit with a 
question-and-answer period on the spacious lawn of the transmitter location, 


overlooking historic James River. 


of business and industrial leaders. 
The teachers first assembled in the 
Tennessee High School auditorium 
for an explanation of the purposes 
of B-I-E-R Day before breaking up 
into groups for a tour of the busi- 
ness or industrial firm which teach- 
er and minister had chosen to visit. 


Radford Evaluates B-I-E Day 


Radford teachers have sent an 
evaluation of B-I-E Day to the 
Radford Chamber of Commerce 
and business and industrial organ- 
izations who were their hosts on 
August 29. Their guided tour of 
local industries ended with a lunch- 
eon at the Governor Tyler Horel. 
Typical of the many statements 
made by teachers in evaluating the 
day are the following: 

‘Teachers need to appreciate the 
part that industry and business 
play in our complex civilization. 
The tours, arranged by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, will help to give 
a background for better under- 


standing.”’ 

“T consider the visits to the in- 
dustries one of the most valuable 
as well as the most pleasant days 
ever spent in a pre-school work- 
shop.” 

“I feel secure in believing the re- 
lationship between parents and 
teachers will be strengthened by the 
interest shown in the teachers by 
the city industries.” 

“Where else but in a democracy 
could we have had such a day?” 

‘The tours of the various indus- 
tries were inspirational in that they 
gave some insight into the back- 
ground of many school children.” 

“B-I-E Day . . . offers a basis 
for planning teaching units on our 
local community.” 

‘The clearer and more accurate 
knowledge that I have obtained 
through our tour on B-I-E Day 
will enable me to do a much better 
job of teaching, not only about 
our city, but in the study of science 
and social studies as well.” 
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Additional 


Nominations for Treasurer 





J. Irving Brooks 


J. Irving Brooks is the principal 
of the Highland Springs High School 
in Henrico County. Prior to accept- 
ing this position he was principal of 
the Clarksville High School in Meck- 
lenburg County, Callands High School 
in Pittsylvania County, Montpelier 
High School in Hanover, and Marriott 
High School in King and Queen. He 
has also had teaching experience and 
a principalship in Essex, his native 
county. 

Mr. Brooks received his elementary 
and high school education in the pub- 
lic schools of Essex County. He at- 
tended the University of Richmond 
and received his B.A. degree from the 
College of William and Mary. At the 
University of Virginia he received his 
M.A., and has since done further grad- 
uate work at the same school. In ad- 
dition to majors in education and psy- 
chology, Mr. Brooks has done consid- 
erable work with mathematics; includ- 
ing statistics, mathematics of invest- 
ments, and accounting. He has done 
research work and written a number 
of articles on the Teaching of Math- 
ematics and was at one time president 
of the Mathematics Section of the 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Article V, Section l-a, of the VEA 
Constitution, provides that additional 
nominations may be made by majority 
vote of any local association and for- 
warded to the Executive Secretary 
prior to September 15. It further 
provides that announcement of such 
additional nominations shall be made 
in the October Journal in the same 
way as for the committee nominations. 


Pursuant to the requirements of 
Article V of the VEA Constitution, the 
Henrico County Education Association 
at its meeting on September 4 adopted 
a resolution nominating J. Irving 
Brooks for the office of Treasurer of 
the Virginia Education Association; 
also at a meeting of the Falls Church 
Education Association on September 
12, the nomination by majority vote 
of J. Irving Brooks for Treasurer of 
the Virginia Education Association 
was made; and on August 31, the 
Buckingham County Education Asso- 
ciation voted unanimously to place in 
nomination the name of Nicholas H. 
Iiurt for the office of Treasurer of the 
Virginia Education Association. Ac- 
cordingly, the names of Mr. Brooks 
and Mr. Hurt, in addition to those of 
Mr. Reid and Mr. Trent, will be placed 
on the ballots. 


Biographical sketches of the Nomi- 
nating Committee’s nominees, Gurney 
H. Reid and Eran E. Trent, appeared 
in the September issue of the Journal. 
Sketches of Mr. Brooks and Mr. Hurt 


are given here. 











Nicholas H. Hurt 


Nicholas H. Hurt, principal of 
Buckingham Central High School, has 
been nominated by the Buckingham 
County Education Association for the 
office of treasurer of the Virginia Ed- 
ucation Association. 

Mr. Hurt is a past president of the 
Martinsville Education Association and, 
while president of that association, was 
able to realize the goal of one hundred 
per cent membership in the local, State 
and national associations. 

He began his teaching experience in 
Virginia twenty-two years ago in 
Orange High School as science instruc- 
tor and athletic coach. He then had 
a similar experience in Cape Charles 
High School. For twelve years he 
served as principal of the Central 
School of Martinsville. He then went 
to Bedford County where he was prin- 
cipal of Liberty Academy and Boons- 
boro High School. During 1948-49 
he was principal of Tuckahoe School 
in Henrico County. He began his 
present position as principal of Buck- 
ingham Central High School July 1, 
1949, 

Mr. Hurt was one of forty principals 
that helped to organize the film library 

(Continued on page 60) 
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45th Annual Convention 


Virginia Education Association 


Richmond - October 31, November 1-2 





OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OFFICIAL HEADQUARTERS—Hotel John Marshall 
REGISTRATION—Virginia Room, Hotel John Mar- 
shall 

All persons attending the annual meeting should 
register and receive the official program, badge, and 
other important information. 

The Registration Booth will be open from 8:00 
A.M. to 9:00 P.M. on Wednesday, October 31, and 
Thursday, November 1; and from 8:00 A.M. to 
6:00 P.M. on Friday, November 2. 


WHO ARE DELEGATES 


1. Those duly elected to represent local education 
associations on the basis of one for each twenty- 
five members or major fraction thereof. 

2. One representative from each county and city 

school board, members of which have paid dues to 

the Virginia Education Association. 

The president of each local association, ex-officio. 

Each division superintendent of schools, ex-officio. 

Members of the Board of Directors of the Vir- 

ginia Education Association. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO DELEGATES 


Credentials—Delegates whose certificates of elec- 
tion have been forwarded to Association Headquarters 
will be given an official delegate badge by which they 
will be identified. Delegates will also be given a com- 
plimentary ticket to the Delegate Assembly dinners 
which will be held in the Hotel John Marshall on 
Thursday, November 1, 6:00 P.M., for delegates 
from Districts A, B, C, D, J, L, and N:; and on Fri- 
day, November 2, 6:00 P.M., for delegates from 
Districts E, F, G, H, I, K, M, and O. 

Seating Arrangements—Seats will be reserved for 
delegates on the first floor of the John Marshal! High 
School Auditorium for all business sessions. Placards 
will indicate the section reserved for each of the fifteen 
districts of the Virginia Education Association. Dele- 
gates are required by the constitution to occupy seats 
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reserved for them. It is desirable that the delegates 
from each local association occupy adjacent seats in 
the section reserved for their districts. All delegates 
are requested to be in their seats before the hour set 
for the meeting. 

Voting and Business Sessions—Each local asso- 
ciation is entitled to one vote for each twenty-five 
members or major fraction thereof. The superin- 
tendent of schools and the president of each local 
association are ex-officio delegates and entitled to one 
vote each. Each school board whose members have 
joined the VEA is also entitled to name one delegate. 

Delegates are expected to be in attendance at all 
sessions. 

Dinner to Delegate Assembly—Because of lim- 
ited space, dinner to the Delegate Assembly will be 
given in two sections at the Hotel John Marshall 
Roof Garden, as follows: 

Thursday, November 1, 6:00 P.M.—Delegates 

from Districts A, B, C, D, J, L, and N. 

Friday, November 2, 6:00 P.M.—Delegates from 

Districts E, F, G, H, I, K, M, and O. 

The program for the dinners will be identical. 

Those who find it impossible to attend on the 
evening scheduled for their District may exchange 
tickets with other delegates. 


HOUSING 

To assure accommodations for all those attending 
the convention, the Hotel John Marshall and the 
Richmond Chamber of Commerce will operate a 
housing bureau. All requests for reservations should 
be addressed to Virginia Education Association 
Housing Bureaa, Hotel John Marshall, Richmond 
19, Virg‘nia. 

Heavy demands for hotel accommodations neces- 
sitate arrangements to share rooms—two to a room 
in practically all cases, and three wherever possible. 
Only a limited number of single rooms are avail- 
able. Please make reservations immediately. A con- 
venient form for requesting accommodations, together 
with hotel rates, is found on page 37 of the Septem- 
ber issue, Virginia Journal of Education. 

The Housing Bureau can place you in a tourist 
home if you prefer this to the hotel. 


IMPORTANT 


All membership dues should be paid or written 
authorization for payment made and delegates re- 
ported to the VEA Headquarters before October 16. 
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SCHEDULE OF MEETINGS 


Tuesday, October 30 





10:00 A.M. 


2:30 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


Wednesday, 


Board of Directors, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Headquarters Office, 
116 South Third Street 

Board of Directors, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Headquarters Office, 
116 South Third Street 

Department of Superintendents, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden 


October 31 





9:30 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. 


1:00 P.M. 


1:15 P.M. 


4:00 P.M. 


Department of Superintendents, Hotel 
John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, Executive Com- 
mittee, Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 
Room 

Luncheon, Department of Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Hotel 
John Marshall, Marshall Room 
Luncheon, Department of Superin- 
tendents, Hermitage High School 
Presidents of Local Associations, VEA 
Headquarters, 116 South Third Street 


4:00-6:00 P.M. Executive Committee, Department 


6:00 P.M. 


6:30 P.M. 


8:00 P.M. 


of Secondary School Principals, Hotel 
John Marshall, Byrd Room 

Dinner, Local Association Presidents, 
Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Executive Board, Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, Hotel John 
Marshall, Lee Room 

FIRST GENERAL SESSION OF DELE- 
GATE ASSEMBLY, John Marshall 
High School Auditorium 


Thursday, November | 





7:30 A.M. 


9:00 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. 


11:00 A.M. 


Breakfast, Peabody College, Alumni, 
Ewart’s Cafeteria, Blue Room 
Breakfast, University of Virginia, Hotel 
John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Hotel John Marshall, Wash- 
ington-Byrd Rooms 

Department of Secondary School Prin. 
cipals, WRNL Auditorium, 111 North 
Fourth Street 

Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, Hotel John 
Marshall, Roof Garden 

Department of Teacher Education, 
Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Department of Visiting Teachers, 
Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
School Trustees Association of Vir- 
ginia, Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 
Room 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION OF 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY, John Mar- 
shall High School Auditorium 
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12:30 P.M. 


1:00 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


3:00 P.M. 


Luncheon, Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Roof Garden 

Luncheon, Virginia Junior High 
School Principals, Wright's Town 
House, Crystal Room, 513 East Grace 
Street 

Luncheon, Executive Board, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, Hotel 
John Marshall, Parlor A 


Luncheon, Department of Visiting 
Teachers, Hotel Richmond, Winter 
Garden 


Luncheon, School Trustees Association 
of Virginia, Hotel John Marshall, Mar- 
shall Room 

Department of Secondary School 
Principals, WRNL Auditorium, 111 
North Fourth Street 

Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, Hotel John 
Marshall, Roof Garden 

Department of Teacher Education, 
Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Retired Teachers Section, Second Bap- 
tist Educational Building, Blue Room, 
7 West Franklin Street (Ground Floor) 
Department of Visiting Teachers, 
Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Tea, Longwood College Alumnae, 


Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Tea, Madison College Alumnae, Hotel 
John Marshall, Parlor A 

Open House, State Consultation Serv- 
ice, 815 East Franklin Street 


4:00-6:00 P.M. Open House, Virginia Education 


6:00 P.M. 


7:00 P.M. 


8:15 P.M. 


Association Headquarters, 116 South 
Third Street 

Dinner for Delegates from Districts A, 
B, C, D, J, L, and N, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Roof Garden 

Executive Committee, Virginia Voca- 
tional Association, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Byrd Room 

Executive Board, Business Education 
Section, Hotel John Marshall, Lee 
Room 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION OF 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY, John Mar- 
shall High School Auditorium 


Friday, November 2 





7:30 A.M. 


NEA Breakfast, Ewart’s C-feteria, Blue 
Room 

Breakfast, Phi Delta Kappa, Hotel 
Richmond, Capital Room 


8:00-10:30 A.M. Coffee, Richmond Beta Chapter, 


Delta Kappa Gemma, Wright's Town 
House, Crystal Room, 513 East Grace 
Street 
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9:00 A.M. 


9:30 A.M. 


9:45 A.M. 


10:00 A.M. 


10:30 A.M. 


11:00 A.M. 


> t1:15.A.M. 


“. 


Department of Classroom Teachers, 
John Marshall High School Auditorium 
Breakfast, Art Section, Ewart’s Cafe- 
teria, Pioneer Room 
Home Economics Section, Hotel Rich- 
mond, Winter Garden 
Mathematics Section, \WRNL Audito- 
rium, 111 North Fourth Street 
Speech and Drama Section, Group 
Meetings 
College Section, Hotel Jefferson, Ran- 
dolph Room 
High School Section, Hotel Jefferson, 
Washington Room 
Elementary Section, Hotel Jefferson, 
Flemish Room 


Community Theatre Section, Hotel 


Jefferson, Library 
Trade and Industrial and Industrial 
Arts Sections, Baruch Auditorium, 
Egyptian Building, Medical College of 
Virginia, 1227 East Marshall Street 
Music Section, Group Meetings 
Vocal Section, Hotel John Marshall, 
Monroe Room 
Instrumental Section, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Washington Room 
Elementary Section, Hotel John Mar- 
shall, Byrd Room 
Piano Section, Hotel John 
Lee Room 
Social Studies Section, Elementary Di- 
vision, State Highway Department Au- 
ditorium, 1221 East Broad Street 
Virginia Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars, Hotel Jefferson, Monticello 
Room 


Marshall, 


Business Education Section, Hotel 


John Marshall, Marshall Room 
Distributive Education Section, VEA 
Headquarters Auditorium, 116 South 
Third Street 

School Librarians Section, Hotel Jef- 
ferson, Auditorium 

School Secretaries Section, Executive 
Committee, Hotel King Carter, Sample 
Room 

Virginia School Food Service Asso- 
ciation, Mary Munford School, 200 
Westmoreland Avenue 


Classical Section, Hotel Richmond, 


Richmond Room 

Business 

Meetings 

Group 1—Hotel John Marshall, Mar- 
shall Room 

Group 2—Hotel John Marshall, Mar- 
shall Room 

Group 3—-Hetel John Marshall, Par- 
lor A 

School Secretaries Section, Hotel King 

Carter, Stonewall Jackson Room 


Education Section, Group 





11:30 A.M. Virginia Council of Administrative 


12:00 A.M. 


12:30 P.M. 


1:00 P.M. 


1:30 P.M. 


2:00 P.M. 


4:00 P.M. 


Women in Education, Board of Direc- 
tors, Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello 
Room 

Luncheon, Music Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Roof Garden 

Luncheon, School Librarians Section, 
Hotel Jefferson, Auditorium 
Luncheon, Virginia Council of Admin- 
istrative Women in Education, Ewart’s 
Cafeteria, Monticello Room 
Luncheon, Virginia Geographical So- 
ciety, Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 
Luncheon, Virginia School Food Serv- 
ice Association, Mary Munford School. 
200 Westmoreland Avenue 

Luncheon, Business Education Sec- 
tion, Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 
Room 

Luncheon, Columbia University Vir- 
ginia Chapter, Wright’s Town House, 
Crystal Room, 513 East Grace Street 
Luncheon, Classical Section, Hotel 
Richmond, Richmond Room 
Luncheon, School Secretaries Section, 
Hotel King Carter, Stonewall Jackson 
Room 

Virginia Vocational Association, John 
Marshall High School Auditorium 
Art Section, Miller & Rhoads, Old Do- 
minion Room, 7th Floor 

English Section, Baruch Auditorium, 
Egyptian Building, Medical College of 
Virginia, 1227 East Marshall Street 
Health-Physical Education Section, 
Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
Mathematics Section, WRNL Audito- 
rium, 111 North Fourth Street 

Music Section, Hotel John Marshall, 
Roof Garden 

Secondary Science Section, VEA 
Headquarters Auditorium, 116 South 
Third Street 

Social Studies Section, Secondary Di- 
vision, State Highway Department Au- 
ditorium, 1221 East Broad Street 
Special Education Section, Hotel John 
Marshall, Lee Room 

Speech and Drama Section, Hotel Jef- 
ferson, Flemish Room 

Teaching Materials Section, Hotel 
John Marshall, Washington-Byrd 
Rooms 

Virginia Association of Collegiate Reg- 
istrars, Hotel Jefferson, Monticello 
Room 

Reception, Miller & Rhoads Tea Room, 
Fifth Floor 


4:00-6:00 P.M. Open House, Virginia Education 


6:00 P.M. 


Association Headquarters, 116 South 


Third Street 


Dinner for Delegates from Districts E, 
F, G, H, I, K, M, and O 
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8:15 P.M. FINAL GENERAL SESSION OF DELE- 
GATE ASSEMBLY, John Marshall 
High School Auditorium 

10:30 P.M. President’s Reception, Hotel John 
Marshall, Roof Garden 


Saturday, November 3 


10:30 A.M. Medern Language Section, Westhamp- 
ton College, University of Richmond 
12:00 P.M. Luncheon, Modern Language Section, 
Westhampton College, University of 
Richmond 
2:00 P.M. Modern Language Section, Westhamp- 
ton College, University of Richmond 





Our Cover—A view of our new headquarters, 
taken by the Virginia State Chamber of Commerce, 
where the Virginia Education Association will hold 
open house during the VEA Convention,- November 
1 and 2, four to six o'clock. Do visit your new 
headquarters. 





All membership dues must be reeeived prior 
to voting for the treasurer of the VEA, November 
10-20. 


THE CONVENTION EXHIBIT 


All exhibit booths are located in the Hotel John 
Marshall and the John Marshall High School Audi- 
torium Lobby. Visit them. 


Below is a list of exhibitors arranged according to 
the number of exhibit space to be occupied: 


Booth No. 
1-4 Virginia School Equipment Company 
5 Virginia Hospital Service Association 
The Zaner-Bloser Company 
Horace Mann Casualty Company 
A. D. Whitney Company 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Company 
10-12 J. L. Edwards 
13 D. C. Heath & Company 
14 American School Equipment Company 
15 The Bobbs-Mcrrell Company, Inc. 
16 Lyon & Carnahan 
17 L. W. Singer Company 
18 Houghton-Miffin Company 
19 Southern Athletic Supply Company 
20 L. G. Balfour Company 
21 Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 
22 The Fitch Dustdown Company 
23 F. E. Compton-Company 
24 West Disinfecting Company 
25 J. M. Stackhouse Company 
26 Capitol Film & Radio Co., Inc. 
27-28 Rand McNally & Company 
29 Scott, Foresman & Company 
30 American Book Company 
31-36 J. H. Pence & Company 
37. The Macmillan Company 
38 Webster Publishing Company 
39-40 Richmond Office Supply Company 
41 Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
42 Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
43 Motion Picture Supply Company 
44. World Book Encyclopaedia (Field Enter- 
prises ) 
45 Ginn and Company 
Stage National School Supply Company 
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Lobby 
AA-E_ Flowers School Equipment Company 
F-G_ Charles Scribner's Son 


Binney and Smith Company 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

C. B. Dolge Company 

Henry Holt and Company 

Row-Peterson Company 

Silver Burdett Company 

Washington National Insurance Company 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. (Allyn & Bacon Divi- 
sion ) 

Doubleday & Company, Inc. 

Laidlaw Brothers 

W. C. Locker 

F. A. Owen Publishing Company 

National Forum, Inc. 

Gregg Publishing Company 

South-Western Publishing Company 

World Book Company 

A. J. Nystrom & Company 


KEdCHnwmOv OZSrRKuHD 


Mezzanine 
Follett Publishing Company 
Childcraft (Field Enterprises, Inc.) 
C. C. Birchard & Company 
E. M. Hale and Company 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
Virginia Projector Service 
The Economy Company 
The Dietz Press, Inc. 

0 N. F. Jacobs & Son 


John Marshall High School Auditorium Lobby 
Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc. 
Harry E. Thames &% Compaay 
Tidewater Audio-Visual Service 
J. L. Hammett Company 
Richmond Chapter, American Cancer Society 
American Heart Association 
Pamunkey Reservation Pottery Exhibit 
Navy Recruiting Station 
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Dr. John R. Everett 


Let Us Consider — 


Dr. V. T. Thayer 








Dr. John Page Williams 


Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools 


at the 45th Annual Convention of the Virginia Education Association 


6c A®& Moral and Spiritual Val- 

ues Being Taught in the 
Public Schools?’ will set the 
theme of Virginia’s forty-fifth an- 
nual meeting when this question 
is discussed on Thursday evening, 
November 1, in the John Marshall 
High School Auditorium in Rich- 
mond. Educational leaders out- 
side the public schools have been 
invited to look in our schools to 





he 


Dr. Lindley J. Stiles 





Panel Participants— 

Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Moderator 
Dr. John R. Everett 

Dr. V. T. Thayer 

Dr. John Page Williams 
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“If an exchange of ideas, strong bonds of mutual 
interest, and close cooperation on moral and spiritual 
values are to be developed in the community, the 
public schools must often take the lead. The ac- 
tivities of the homes, the churches, and all the va- 
rious agencies interested in social well being must be 
mobilized. Without assuming administrative author- 
ity beyond its proper scope, the public school sys- 
tem should endeavor to unite the resources of the 
community for the constructive development of chi'd- 


hood and youth.” 


—From Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, 
Educational Policies Commission Report. 


give an objective evaluation on 
moral and spiritual values. 
Through this panel discussion pub- 
lic school people can ‘“‘see them- 
selves as others see us.”’ 
Participating in this panel will 
be Dr. John R. Everett, president 
of Hollins College, Hollins, Vir- 
ginia, and author of “Religion in 
Human Experience’; Dr. V. T. 
Thayer of Arlington, Virginia, 
author of “Religion in Public Ed- 
ucation’’ and visiting lecturer at 
the University of Virginia; and 
Dr. John Page Williams of Rich- 
mond, Dean of Church Schools for 
the Episcopal Diocese of Virginia. 


Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, De- 
partment of Education, University 
of Virginia, will serve as modera- 
tor for the panel 

Opportunity will be given for 
panel members to interrogate each 
other and for the audience to ask 
questions of the panel. 

At the closing session on Friday 
evening, November 2, Norman 
Cousins, editor of Saturday Review 
of Literature, New York City, will 
present his views on ‘Moral and 
Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools.’’ He was formerly edu- 
cational writer for the New York 
Post. 
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THE LANE HIGH SCHOOL BAND OF CHARLOTTTESVILLE, under the direction of Sharon B. Hoose, will 
present a short concert at the VEA Convention on Thursday evening, November 1. This has been one of the best bands in Vir- 
ginia for a number of years, rating high in the music festivals. The full instrumentation, including bassoons, oboes, bass clari- 


nets, French Horns and others of the important but not so numerous instruments, has contributed much to the band’s 
success in concert. Mr. Hoose, through building this musical organization and his activities in the Virginia Music Educa- 
tors Association, of which he is a past president, has made an 2xtensive contribution to music education in Virginia. 


Governor John Stewart Battle 
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Program of the Lane High Band will include the 
March from ‘St. Julien’? by A. W. Hughes, ‘‘Over- 
ture for Band’ by Andrea Rolland, ‘‘Nocturne’’ by 
Thomas F. Darcy, Jr., Elsa Ludewig will present a 
clarinet solo, ‘“Concertino’’ by C. M. von Weber, and 
the concert will close with ‘Slavonic Rhapsody No. 
2”’ by Carl Friedmann. 


Longwood College Choir will perform for the 
VEA Delegate Assembly on Friday evening, No- 
vember 2. 

Composed of sixty young ladies, Longwood Col- 
lege Choir, directed by Dr. John W. Molnar, has a 
long history of interesting concert engagements. These 
include recently singing with the Arlington Civic 
Orchestra, many concerts throughout the State, and 
those combined with the Hampden-Sydney College 
Men’s Chorus, of which Dr. Molnar is also the con- 
ductor. 

Their Richmond program will include “‘Ave 
Verum”’ by Depres, ‘‘Flowers O’ The Forest’’, Scotch, 
arrangement by Robertson, ‘““My Love Dwelt in a 
Northern Land”’ by Elgar, and ‘“‘Open Thy Heart’’ 
by Bizet. 





The Honorable John Stewart Battle, Governor of 
Virginia, will comment briefly preceding the panel 
discussion on ‘‘Moral and Spiritual Values in the 
Public Schools’’ on Thursday evening. 
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Haswell H. Walker 
President 
Virginia Education Association 





Robert F. Williams 
Executive Secretary 
Virginia Education Association 





Dowell J. Howard 
State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Theme—Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools 


THE DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 


Wednesday, October 31 





4:00 P.M., Presidents of Local Associations, VEA 
Headquarters, 116 South Third Street 
6:00 P.M., Dinner for Presidents of Local Asso- 

ciations, Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 


8:00 P.M., John Marshall High Schoo! Auditorium 
Presiding, H. H. Walker, President, Virginia Edu- 
cation Association 
Invocation 
Memorial Service, Lucy Mason Holt, Chairman, 
Necrology Committee 
Address—Dowell J. Howard, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
Address—H. H. Walker, President, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association 
Report—Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, 
Virginia Education Association 
Minutes of 1950 Delegate Assembly 
Report of Auditing Committee, Reba Lassiter, Chair- 
man 
Report of Treasurer, J. Irving Brooks 
Report of Budget Committee, W. E. Campbell, Chair- 
man 
Report of Board of Trustees, Joseph E. Healy, Chair- 
man 


Thursday, November | 


9:00 A.M., Meetings of Departments 
(Detailed programs on pages 33-36) 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


Thursday, November 1 


11:00 A.M., John Marshall High School Audito- 
rium 
Presiding, H. H. Walker, President, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association 
Invocation 
Presentation and Discussion of Committee Recom- 
mendations: 
Citizenship Committee, Mary Robinson, Chairman 
Constitution Committee, Fern Hoover, Chairman 
Federal Legislative Committee, Robert T. Ryland, 
Chairman 
Journal Committee, Morris S. Tischler, Chairman 
Legislative Committee, H. H. Walker, Chairman 
Professional Standards and Teacher Education 
Committee, Dr. Lindley J. Stiles; Chairman 
Public Relations Committee, C. A. Belcher, Chair- 
man 


Retirement Committee, R. O. Nelson, Chairman 

Sick Leave Committee, Annella Greever, Chairman 

Tenure Committee, Mrs. Philip Freeman, Chair- 
man 


Time and Place Committee, Julia Johnson, Chair- 
man 


Welfare Committee, H. L. Sulfridge, Chairman 
Adoption of Program of Action for 1951-52 
2:00 P.M., Meetings of Departments 

(Detailed programs on pages 33-36) 
4:00-6:00 P.M., Open House, New VEA Headquar- 
ters, 116 South Third Street 
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T. Nelson Parker 
Mayor 
City of Richomnd 


6:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Dinner for Delegates from Districts A, B, C, D, J, 
L, and N 

Invocation 

Dinner 

Welcome by the Honorable T. Nelson Parker, Mayor, 
City of Richmond 

Introduction of Distinguished Guests 

Music 


Benediction 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Thursday, November 1 


8:15 P.M., John Marshall High School Auditorium 

Presiding, H. H. Walker, President, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association 

Invocation 

Music—Band Concert, Lane High School, Charlottes- 
ville, Sharon B. Hoose, Conductor 

Presentation of Life Membership Awards 

Remarks—Honorable John Stewart Battle, Governor 
of Virginia 

Panel Discussion—-ARE MORAL AND SPIRITUAL 





VALUES BEING TAUGHT IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS? 
Participants: 
Dr. John R. Everett, President, Hollins College, 
Hollins 


Dr. John Page Williams, Richmond, Dean of 
Church Schools, Episcopal Diocese of Vir- 
ginia 

Dr. V. T. Thayer, Arlington, Author and 
Visiting Professor, University of Virginia 

Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, University of Vir- 
ginia, Moderator 


Friday, November 2 


7:30 A.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Blue Room 
NEA Breakfast 
Presiding, Mary V. DeLong, State NEA Director 
9:00 A.M., Meetings of Departments and Sections 
(Detailed programs on pages 33-46) 
2:00 P.M., Meetings of Departments and Sections 
(Detailed programs on pages 33-46) 
4:00 P.M., Reception, Miller & Rhoads Tea Room 
For all those attending Convention 
Given by Miller & Rhoads, with the assistance of 
the League of Richmond Teachers 
4:00-6:00 P.M., Open House, New VEA Head- 
quarters, 116 South Third Street 
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6:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Dinner for Delegates from Districts E, F, G, H, I, K, 
M, and O 

Program identical with that given for Thursday 
dinner 


FINAL GENERAL SESSION 
Friday, November 2 


8:15 P.M., John Marshall High School Auditorium 

Presiding, H. H. Walker, President, Virginia Educa- 
tion Association 

Invocation 

Music—Choir, Longwood College, Farmville, John 
W. Molnar, Conductor. 

Presentation of Distinguished Service Award to School 
Board Member 

Address—Norman Cousins, Editor, Saturday Review 
of Literature, New York City 

Report of Resolutions Committee, Elizabeth Ancell, 
Chairman 

Report of Credentials Committee, Margaret Baker, 
Chairman 

Adjournment 

10:30 P.M., President’s Reception, Hotel John 

Marshall, Roof Garden 





Meetings of Departments 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Thursday, November | 


1:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
Luncheon, Executive Board 


Friday, November 2 


9:00 A.M., John Marshall High School Auditorium 

Presiding, Mary Sue Fuller, President 

Business Session 

10:30 A.M. 

WHAT WOULD YOU Do WITHOUT THE EDUCA- 
TION YOU HAVE?, Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck, 
Dean, University of Richmond, Richmond 


DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Wednesday, October 31 


6:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Executive Board 


Thursday, November | 


9:00-11:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Washing- 
ton-Byrd Rooms 

Presiding, Ethel Nash, President 

Program Chairman, Garfield Shafer, Jr. 

Business Meeting 

Guest Speaker, Davis Y. Paschall, Director of Elemen- 
tary Education, State Department of Education 

12:30 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Luncheon 

Guest Speakers: 
Dr. Harl R. Douglass, University of Colorado 
Robert F. Williams, Executive Secretary, VEA 
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DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


Wednesday, October 31 


4:00-6:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
Executive Committee 


Thursday, November 1 


9:00-11:00 A.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North 
Fourth Street 
Presiding, William J. DeLong, President 
Introduction of Speaker: Thomas T. Hamilton, Di- 
rector or Secondary Education, State Department 
of Education 
SOME CURRENT APPROACHES TO BUILDING CHAR- 

ACTER IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS, Dr. Harl 

R. Douglass, University of Colorado, Boulder, 

Colorado 

Discussion: Leader—Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, Dean, 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

Interrogators: 

A. A. Lutz, Principal, Edinburg High School, 
Edinburg 
W. T. Robinson, Principal, Richlands High 
Schcol, Richlands 
Dr. Fred B. Dixon, Principal, John Marshal] 
High School, Richmond 
2:00-4:00 P.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North 
Fourth Street 
Panel Discussion—SOME CURRENT PRACTICES IN 

BUILDING CHARACTER IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

OF VIRGINIA 

Moderator—Woodrow W. Wilkerson, Supervisor 
of Secondary Education, State Department of 
Education 

Participants—Students, parents, principals, super- 
intendent, and member of the State Department 
of Education. 

Summarizer—Z. T. Kyle, Supervisor of Adult 
Education and Guidance, State Department of 
Education 

Business Session 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENTS 
Tuesday, October 30 


8:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Presiding, R. O. Nelson, President 

THE PREPARATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
FOR TODAY’S TASK, Dr. Walter D. Cocking, 
Editor, The School Executive, New York, N. Y. 


Wednesday, October 31 


9:30-12:15 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Gar- 
den 
Presiding, R. O. Nelson, President 
PROGRESS TOWARD EQUALIZATION OF EDUCATION- 
AL OPPORTUNITIES IN VIRGINIA, Dr. Dowell J. 
Howard, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Richmond 
Business Session— 
Nominating Committee Report 
Resolutions Committee 
1:15 P.M., Hermitage High School, Woodman 
Road beyond junction with Hermitage Road 
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Luncheon 

Guest Speaker—Edward M. Tuttle, Executive Secre- 
tary, National School Boards Association, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois 


DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS 


(Association of Supervision and Curriculum 
Development) 


Wednesday, October 31 


10:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 

Executive Board 

1:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 

Luncheon 

Guest Speaker—Arno A. Bellack, Executive Secre- 
tary, Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, NEA, Washington, D. C. 

2:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 

Business Meeting 


Thursday, November 1 


9:00-11:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Gar- 
den 
Presiding, Gladys Charlton, President 
Introduction of Speaker—Dr. Dowell J. Howard, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
COORDINATING SUPERVISORY ACTIVITIES, Dr. Har- 
old Hand, University of Illinois 
Discussion Groups 
Group 1: Leader—Douglas Ward, University of 
Virginia 
Group 2: Leader—Merle Davis, Assistant Su- 
pervisor of Elementary Education, 
State Department of Education 
Group 3: Leader—Sara Joyner, Supervisor of 
Art, State Department of Education 
Evaluation of Group Discussion—Dr. Hand and 
Group Leaders 
2:00 PM., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Panel Discussion: DEVELOPING MORAL AND SPIRIT- 
UAL VALUES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION THROUGH 
SUPERVISION 
Introduction—Fred O. Wygal, Director of Related 
Instructional Services, State Department of Educa- 
tion 
Percy Warren, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Mod- 
erator 
Dr. Francis G. Lankford, Jr., University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville 
Dr. Howard Holland, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg 
Dr. E. Boyd Graves, Mary Washington College, 
Fredericksburg 
Dr. Harold Hand, University of Illinois 
Dr. Arno A. Bellack, ASCD, Washington, D. C. 








DEPARTMENT OF TEACHER EDUCATION 
Thursday, November | 
9:00-11:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Presiding, Dr. Raymond J. Poindexter, Secretary 
THE GENERAL EDUCATION PREPARATION OF 


TEACHERS, Dr. Earl Armstrong, U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 
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“Books are keys to wisdom’s treasure: 
Books are gates to lands of pleasure; 


Books are paths that upward lead; 





Books are friends. Come, let us read.” 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE MANY BOOKS OF INTEREST 


FROM MG&R’s Complete Lob shop 


Life in America by Marshall B. David- 
son. Two volumes of over a quarter 
of a million words, 1200 illustrations, 
in which you will relive the lives and 
events which have molded your coun- 
try. Pre-publication price (Oct. 13) 
17.50. After October 13th, 20.00 


Behold Virginia! The Fifth Crown, by 
George F. Willison. Here is the glitter 
and romance, the stark and tragic story 
of the early colony, mismanaged, mis- 
understood by the company of mer- 
chant adventurers who masked their 
lust for gain behind a sanctimonious 
corncern for Indian souls. Here is an 
unusual story of Virginia! 4.75 


A Pictorial History of the Confederacy, 
edited by Lamont Buchanan. The 
whole story in pictures, 700 of them, 
of the gallant, heroic slice of history 
that was the Confederate States of 
America. A large, handsome volume 
of photographs, lithographs, prints and 
drawings. 5.00 


Famous Paintings, an Introduction to 
Art for Young People, by Alice Eliza- 
beth Chase. A _ beautiful book for 
youngsters and grown-ups. 50 colored 
illustrations, plus 122 black and white 
beautifully printed. Art treasures 
through the ages. 3.50 


Millon Rhoads. 


Book Shop, Street Floor 
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2:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 

INTEGRATING GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE 
TEACHER EDUCATION PROGRAM, Dr. Earl Arm- 
strong, U. S. Office of Education 


DEPARTMENT OF VISITING TEACHERS 


Thursday, November 1 


9:00-11:00 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Presiding, R. L. Rosenbaum, President 

Business Session 

Consultant, Davis Y. Paschall, Director of Elemen- 
tary Education, State Department of Education 

Reports of Committee Chairmen 

Reports of Regional Chairmen 

1:00 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

Luncheon 

VISITING TEACHER PROGRAM IN VIRGINIA, Merle 
Davis, Supervisor of Elementary Education, State 
Department of Education 

2:30 P.M. 


Recess 

3:00 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 

OF TIME AND CHILDREN, Mary E. Leeper, Executive 
Secretary, Association of Childhood Education, 
International, Washington, D. C. 





THE SCHOOL TRUSTEES ASSOCIATION 
OF VIRGINIA 


Thursday, November 1 


10:00-11:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 
Room 
Presiding, Edwin T. Coulbourn, President 


Business Meeting 
1:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 


Luncheon 

Guest Speaker—Edward M. Tuttle, Executive Secre- 
tary, National School Boards Association, Inc., 
Chicago, Illinois 





VIRGINIA VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Thursday, November | 


7:00-8:15 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Byrd Room 
Executive Committee 


Friday, November 2 


2:00-4:30 P.M., John Marshall High School Audi- 
torium 
Presiding, Carrie S. Vaughan, President 
Program Chairman, Neda Bine, President-Elect 
“America, the Beautiful’ 
Invocation—Dr. H. B. Lipscomb, Jr., Pastor, Cen- 
tenary Methodist Church, Richmond 
Special Music—Music Department, Hermitage High 
School, Henrico County 
Partners in the Virginia Vocational Association— 
Agriculture Education—L. E. Kent, South Hill 
Business Education—Dr. S. J. Turille, Madison 
College, Harrisonburg 
Distributive Education — Walter W. Brewster, 
Norfolk 








Home Economics Education—Rosemary Howell, 


Richmond 

Industrial Arts Education—Walter J. Dowling, 
Vienna 

Trade and Industrial Education—DeWitt Miller, 
Vinton 


VIRGINIA’S ROLE IN THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, H. C. Fetterolf, President, Amer- 
ican Vocational Association, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania 

Business Session 


Meetings of Sections 
ART SECTION 


Ln, 


. Friday, November 2 





9:00 A.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 

Breakfast 

Presiding, Janice Lemen, President 

Business Meeting 

2:00 P.M., Miller & Rhoads, Old Dominion Room, 

7th Floor 

State Exhibit 

PROFESSIONAL GROWTH, Dr. Gregory Ivy, Artist, 
Teacher, and Head of Department of Art, Woman's 
College, Greensboro, North Carolina 


BUSINESS EDUCATION SECTION 


(Virginia Business Education Association) 


Thursday, November 1 
7:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 


Executive Board 


» 
Eta 





Friday, November 2 


10:00 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 
Presiding, Dr. S. J. Turille, President 
General Session 
Announcements 
WHY BUSINESS EDUCATION IN OUR SCHOOLS?, 
B. Frank Kyker, Chief, Business Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
> ¢c. 
11:00-12:00 
Specialized Group Meetings 
Theme: Re-evaluating Our Objectives — The 
WHY in Teaching Business Courses 
1. Secretarial Round Table, Hotel John Marshall, 
Marshall Room 
Chairman—Mrs. Anne Daughtrey, Norfolk 
Panel— 
Professor George Wagoner, University of 
Tennessee 
Mrs. E. L. Burmahlin 
Martha Morris 
Jane Pettit 
Principal—Robert C. Gibson, Altavista High 
School, Altavista 
Office Manager—J. Norvall Trice, Davenport 
Insurance Co., Richmond 
2. General Business and Bookkeeping Round 
Table, Hotel John Marshall, Marshall 
Room 
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Sure she’s proud! And so are you. You wouldn’t trade 
those early childish works of art for a masterpiece by 
Michelangelo. 

Because of those drawings she makes herself, you can 
see the beginnings of creative imagination, and the 
development of self-confidence . . . qualities that will 
lead her to a fuller, more useful life. 


The John H. Pence Company helps you encourage the 





efforts of your youngsters by constantly enlarging its 


line of creative products. Each new “do-it-yourself” 
item becomes a challenge to the creative curiosity all 


children have. 


“Old Faithful” color materials make it easy for her 
to say, “Look, Daddy, | made it myself.” Always in- 
sist on PRANG and “OLD FAITHFUL” label when you 


buy school art and craft supplies. 


SPECIFY and BUY THESE PRANG-OLD FAITHFUL PRODUCTS 


. the “champion” of all drawing 
. easy to use 


® PRANG CRAYONEX . 
and coloring crayons ... smooth ... brilliant . . 


on paper, wood, or cloth! 
® PRANG WATER COLORS ... clear, sparkling colors ... 


easy to mix, match and blend! 


® PRANG TEMPERA COLORS... fast drying . 
will not bleed, crack, or flake! 


» « Com- 


pletely opaque... 


JOHN H. PENCE .- 


ROANOKE 
Box 863 
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® PRANG TEXTILE COLORS... 


cotton, rayon and linen—colors wash wonderfully! 


the popular way to decorate 


® PRANG DEK-ALL .. 
ing china, metal and glass without firing! 


the new durable medium for paint- 


® HYGIEIA DUSTLESS CHALK ... clean, fine writing . . 


highly visible . . . 95% pure—outlasts ordinary chalk! 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


RICHMOND 
Box 1177 
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Chairman—Mrs. Mary Mears Barber 
Panel— 
Harry Huffman 
Sylvan Law 
Louise Moses 
Leroy Rose 
Principal—Dr. Fred B. Dixon, John Marshall 
High School, Richmond 
Office Manager—Charles F. Bohen, Southern 
States Cooperative, Richmond 
3. Clerical Practice and Office Machines, Hotel 
_ John Marshall, Parlor A 
Chairman—Mildred Witten 
Panel— 
Mary Brady 
Ann Scott Taylor 
Margaret James 
Vivian Ritneour 
Principal—James E. Old, Jr., Maury High 
School, Norfolk 
Office Manager—A. B. Childress, Southern 
Biscuit Co., Richmond 
1:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Marshall Room 
Luncheon 
Business Meeting 
Special Music—Thomas Jefferson High School, Rich- 
mond 
On YOUR TOES, James Barnes, III, State Plan- 
ning Commission, Richmond 





CLASSICAL SECTION 
(Classical Association of Virginia) 


Friday, November 2 


10:30 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 

Presiding, Arthur F. Stocker, President 

Committee on Arrangements, Mrs. Ruby F. Tyree 
and Mary Frances Gray 

Business Session 

A CONTEMPORARY VIEW OF ROME, Mrs. Harry 
Rogers Pratt. (Agnes Rothery), Author, New 
Roads in Old Virginia, Rome Today, and other 
titles, Charlottesville 

1:30 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Richmond Room 

Luncheon 





DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION SECTION 


Friday, November 2 


10:00 A.M., VEA Headquarters Auditorium, 116 
South Third Street 

Presiding, Walter W. Brewster, President 

Distributive Education and the AVA 

STORE SUPERVISOR’S HANDBOOK, John O. Per- 
reault, Supervisor of Distributive Education, Rich- 
mond City Schools 

THE RURAL-URBAN PROGRAMS OF DE, Louise 
Bernard, Supervisor of Distributive Education, 
State Department of Education 

Film Presentation—‘‘Retailing—A Career with a 
Future” 








ENGLISH SECTION 
(Virginia Association of Teachers of English) 


Friday, November 2 


2:00-3:45 P.M., Baruch Auditorium, Egyptian 
Building, 1227 East Marshall Street 

Presiding, Foster B. Gresham, President 

Program Chairman, Mary G. Lambert 

Panel Discussion: TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD 
FORMAL GRAMMAR BE TAUGHT IN LANGUAGE 
ARTS CLASSES? 

Business Session 

HUMOR IN EARLY TEEN-AGE LITERATURE, Helen 
A. Monsell, Author, (seven contributions in 
Childhood of Famous Americans Series); Regis- 
trar, University of Richmond 





HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION SECTION 


(Virginia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation) 


Friday, November 2 


2:00-3:00 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
Presiding, Dr. Caroline Sinclair, Chairman, Program 
Committee, Madison College 
Arrangements, Dr. Harold K. Jack, Supervisor, 
Health and Physical Education, Safety, and Rec- 
reation, State Department of Education 
Introductory Remarks and Introduction of Speakers: 
Harry Martin, President, Charlottesville 
CONTRIBUTION OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION TO TOTAL 
HEALTH, Dr. Charles Frankel, Associate Profes- 
sor of Orthopedic Surgery, University of Virginia 
Hospital 
3:00-4:00 P.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 
Panel Discussion: CONTRIBUTION OF THE ELE- 
MENTARY PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM TO 
THE TOTAL HEALTH OF THE CHILD 
Panel— 
Mrs. Virginia Cushwa, Elementary Supervisor, 
Louisa County 
Oscar Fary, Principal, Bellemeade Elementary 
School, Richmond 
Catherine Weitzel, William Fox Elementary 
School, Junior Primary Grades, Richmond 





HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 


Friday, November 2 
9:00 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Winter Garden 


Presiding, Rosemary Howell, President 

Theme: Contribution of Home Economics Education 
to the Personality Development of Girls and Boys 
—Implications of the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth 

FoR EVERY CHILD A HEALTHY PERSONALITY— 
Speaker to be announced 

Symposium on Theme 

Buzz Session and Summary 

Business Session 
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New in basal reading... 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


A completely new series for grades 1 -8 


By ARTHUR I. GATES 
MiriaM BLANTON HUBER @ FRANK SEELY SALISBURY @ CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON 


Mary M. BarTLeTt @ MaE KNIGHT CLARK @ ALTHEA BEERY @ HELEN CROSSEN 








DEDICATED TO THE PURPOSE OF 
TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ 
WELL AND TO LOVE TO READ 


through Preparatory Books, Readers, and a 
wealth of varied and interesting supplementary 


material at every reading level 


We invite you to write for full details 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue - New York 11 Represented in Virginia by 


R. M. WituraMs, Driver 
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| 91s New! = — — $tk Modern! 


New Modern Teachers Policy 
Prepared £xclusively For Joachors 


INCOME SECURITY BEYOND COMPARE 
tw Jan Star foatwos & 


* PAYS $1500.00 Accidental Death Benefit 
(Double Indemnity with Accumulations up to $4500.00) 


* Total Disability from Accident—PAYS Monthly Indemnity for 60 Months 
(From First Day of Disability) 


* Total Disability from Confining Sickness—PAYS Monthly Indemnity 12 Months 
(From Eighth Day of Disability) 


* Hospital Confinement Benefit—PAYS Extra—Amount Equal Monthly Indemnity for 2 Months 
(From First Day of Hospital Confinement for Accident or Sickness) 


*% Medical: Benefit for Non-Disabling Injury—PAYS Up to $10.00 
* Maternity Benefit—PAYS $50.00 (After policy is in force 10 months) 
* Quarantine Benefit—PAYS Monthly Indemnity for 2 Months 

* No Female Disease Restriction 

* No Reduction in Benefits because of Age 


* First Day Sickness Coverage Available at slight increase of premium. 


The Only Teachers Policy Providing All These Star Features 
All Benefits Paid Promptly by Local Representative — No Waiting — No Red Tape 
TEACHERS ELIGIBLE BETWEEN THE AGES OF 16 TO 59 YEARS, INCLUSIVE 


The New Modern Teachers Policy is underwritten by the National Casualty Company, Detroit, 
Michigan—a Stock Company that has paid over $65,000,000.00 to satisfied Policyholders and is 
licensed to operate in every State. 


Cut out and Mail this 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON GENERAL AGENTS 





To the 


M,. A. COSTELLO AGENCY M, A. COSTELLO 


21 North 8th Street 
Richmond, Virginia 


| am interested in knowing more about your ““New Mod- AGE N cy 


ern Teachers” Health, Accident and Hospitalization Pro- 
tection. Send me full details without obligation. 


21 North 8th Street P. O. Box 1111 


ee ie te ae See es ee lecbiangms 


PES See Spon nine --------------- ae Richmond, Virginia 
et rl sah rein ai a os 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS SECTION 


Friday, November 2 


9:00 A.M., Baruch Auditorium, Egyptian Building, 
1227 East Marshall Street 

President, Walter J. Dowling 

Joint Meeting with Trade and Industrial Section 





MATHEMATICS SECTION 


Friday, November 2 


9:00 A.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North Fourth 
Street 

Exhibits and Registration 

10:00 A.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North Fourth 
Street 

Presiding, Burton F. Alexander, i’resident 

Program Chairman, Allene Archer 

A NEw IDEA IN EDUCATION—FINANCIAL SECURITY 
INSTRUCTION, R. Wilfred Kelsey, Director, Edu- 
cational Division, Institute of Life Insurance, 
New York, N. Y. 

FINANCIAL SECURITY INSTRUCTION FOR MATH- 
EMATICS STUDENTS, Mrs. Estelle G. Bugg, Thom- 
as Jefferson High School, Richmond 

2:00 P.M., WRNL Auditorium, 111 North Fourth 

Street 

METHODS AND MODELS, Lieutenant-Colonel Robert 
C. Yates, Associate Professor of Mathematics, 
United States Military Academy, West Point, New 
York 





MODERN LANGUAGE SECTION 


(Modern Foreign Language Association of 
Virginia) 


Saturday, November 3 


10:30 A.M., Westhampton College, University of 
Richmond 
Presiding, L. G. Moffatt, President 
Business Meeting 
12:00 Noon, Westhampton College, University of 
Richmond 
Luncheon 
2:00 P.M., Westhampton College, University of 
Richmond 
Speaking in English—Dr. Theodore Huebener, Direc- 
tor of Modern Languages, New York City Schools 
Topic on French Literature—Professor Talon, Uni- 
versity of Dijon 
Topic on Spanish Culture—Secretary of the Colom- 
bian Embassy 





MUSIC SECTION 
(Virginia Music Educators Association) 


Friday, November 2 

9:30-11:30 A.M., Sectional Meetings 

Instrumental Section, Hotel John Marshall, Wash- 
ington Room 


Presiding, Russell Williams, President, VBODA, 
Granby High School, Norfolk 
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Vocal Section, Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 
Presiding, Mrs. Viola Painter, President, Vocal Sec- 
tion, VMEA, William Byrd High School, Vinton 
Music CURRICULUM AS FORMULATED AT THE 
FISHERSVILLE ‘WORKSHOP, Galen Stinebaugh, 
Bridgewater College 
Discussion Leaders: 
Galen Stinebaugh, Bridgewater College 
Elizabeth Oliver, Danville High School 
Dr. Lester Bucher, State Supervisor of Music 
Echoes from Massanetta Music Workshop 
Speaker—Mrs. Nelle Fleshman, Covington High 
School and Dean of Women, Massanetta 
Workshop 
Showing of Slides from Massanetta Music 
Camp, Dr. Lester S. Bucher, State Supervisor 








of Music 
Elementary Section, Hotel John Marshall, Byrd 
Room 


Presiding, Lucille Mitchell, President, Elementary 
Division, VMEA, Arlington 
Business Meeting—Election of New Officers 
Symposium on the New Curriculum Guide in Ele- 
mentary Music 
Participants: 
Dr. Glenn Gildersleeve, Chairman 
Louise Bramm, Richmond, Elementary Music 
Consultant 
Mrs. Margaret Kearfett, Bristol, Elementary 
Music Consultant 
Mrs. Gladys Wenner, Staunton, Elementary 
Music Consultant 
Mrs. Mildred VanDyke, Portsmouth, 7th Grade 
Teacher 
Cecil Wilkins, Norfolk, Director of Music Edu- 
cation 
Showing of Slides of the Elementary Music Work- 
shop at Massanetta Springs 
Piano Section, Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 
Presiding, Mrs. Albert Richards, Denbigh, Chairman, 
State Piano Committee 
Business Meeting 
THE PIANISTS’ PROBLEMS, Dr. William S. Newman, 
School of Music, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
12:00 Noon, Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Luncheon 
Presiding, Dr. Lester S. Bucher, State Supervisor of 
Music, Richmond 
Special Music—Girls Sextet, Portsmouth 
AN ADMINISTRATIVE LOOK AT MUsIC EDUCATION, 
J. J. Brewbaker, Superintendent of Schools, Nor- 
folk 
2:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Roof Garden 
Presiding, Raymond R. Reed, President 
General Session of Virginia Music Educators Asso- 
ciation 
Special Music—String Trio, Music Teachers from the 
Department of Music, Arlington Schools 
THE CREATIVE PROCESS IN TEACHING, Dr. L. 
Thomas Hopkins, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York 
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RETIRED TEACHERS SECTION 


Thursday, November | 


2:00 P.M., Second Baptist Educational Building, 
Blue Room, Ground Floor, 7 West Franklin 
Street 

Presiding, Ada D. Ball, President 

‘“‘America”’ 

Invocation 


Business 
Address, Cornelia S. Adair, Former Member VEA 


Retirement Committee, Richmond 
Questions from the Floor 
Benediction 





SCHOOL LIBRARIANS SECTION 


Friday, November 2 


10:00 A.M., Hotel Jefferson, Auditorium 

Presiding, Elizabeth Hodges, President 

Business Meeting 

12:30-2:00 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Auditorium 

Luncheon— (For reservation, send check for $2.50 
to Miss Ellinor Preston, Supervisor of Libraries, 
407 North 12th Street, Richmond 19, Virginia, by 
October 29) 

You MEET SUCH INTERESTING PEOPLE, Phyllis 
Reid Fenner, Librarian, Plandome Road School, 
Manhassett,- Long Island, New York 





SCHOOL SECRETARIES SECTION 


Friday, November 2 


10:00-11:00 A.M., Hotel King Carter, Sample 
Room 
Executive Committee Meeting 
11:15-12:30 P.M., Hotel King Carter, Stonewall 
Jackson Room 
Presiding, Mrs. Blanche L. Zimmerman, President 
Welcome to Visiting Secretaries, Mrs. J. E. Keeton, 
Past President 
Business 
Minutes 
Reports of Committees 
Report from Regional Meeting, Atlantic City, Mrs. 
Beulah Tucker Jones, Past President, Richmond 
Secretaries. Association 
1:30 P.M., Hotel King Carter, Stonewall Jackson 
Room 
Luncheon 
EDUCATION FOR WHAT AND FOR WHOM, Dr. Ray- 
mond B. Pinchbeck, Dean, University of Rich- 
mond 
I HEAR AMERICA SINGING, Mrs. Fred B. Dixon, 
Richmond 





SECONDARY SCIENCE SECTION 


Friday, November 2 


2:00 P.M., VEA Headquarters, Auditorium, 116 
South Third Street 
Presiding, John E. Reitz, President 
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OurR BopDIEs ARE Not WE, Dr. William A. Kepner, 
Professor of Biology, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville (Retired ) 

Business Session 


SOCIAL STUDIES SECTION 
Friday, November 2 





9:30 A.M., State Highway Department Auditorium, 
1221 East Broad Street 
Presiding, Dr. R. E. Swindler, President 
Forum—Elementary Division and Junior High 
School 
Participants: 
Dean Raymond B. Pinchbeck, University of 
Richmond, Moderator 
John J. Palmer, Alexandria 
Ida Boston, Charlottesville 
2:00 P.M., State Highway Department Auditorium, 
1221 East Broad Street 
Business Meeting 
2:15 P.M., State Highway Department Auditorium, 
1221 East Broad Street 
Presiding, Carlos Loop, Vice-President 
Forum—Secondary School Division 


Participants: 
Fred O. Wygal, State Department of Education, 
Moderator 
Paul Behrens, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg 


John Manahan, Radford College, Radford 

A representative of Longwood College 

Douglas S. Ward, University of Virginia 

William H. Durr, State Department of Educa- 

tion 

Sylvia P. Horwitz, Lane High School, Char- 
lottesville 

Fred B. Helsabeck, Dean, Lynchburg College, 
Lynchburg 


SPECIAL EDUCATION SECTION 
Friday, November 2 


2:00-4:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Lee Room 

Presiding, J. R. Shinpaugh, Jr., President 

FINDINGS OF STATE CONFERENCE ON CRIPPLED 
CHILDREN, Mrs. Margaret Hudson, Supervisor, 
Special Education, Richmond City Schools 

MEETING THE SCHOOL NEEDS OF THE EDUCATION- 
ALLY RETARDED CHILD, Mrs. Juliet Ware Parker, 
Specialist, Elementary Education 

AN ADEQUATE STATE SCHOOL PROGRAM FOR Ex- 
CEPTIONAL CHILDREN, Dr. Romaine Mackie, Spe- 
cialist, Schools for Physically Handicapped, UV. S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Membership in International Council for Exceptional 
Children 

Business Session 





SPEECH AND DRAMA SECTION 
Friday, November 2 
9:00 A.M., Sectional Meetings 
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Good. Places 
to fat 











When In Richmond .. . 
ENJOY THE YWCA 


CENTRAL BUILDING, 6 No. 5th St., 3-6761 


For lunch 11:30-2:00 p.m. 
For special meals or meeting rooms 


For a place to meet your friends and to rest 
between meetings 
+ * a 


. 
WALFORD RESIDENCE, 8 So. 3rd St., 3-6787 
For a place to stay overnight 

















UU JUOICICIUDIEINITIAIL, JIU 


HERE “r” oysters and oysters. At The Occidental, 

they are different, superior, in both Quality and 
Flavor, yet no higher in price. Large, juicy, fat bivalves, 
bright gray in color, fresh, 
just out of their salt-water 
beds! And they will awaken 
your appetite, too! Try 
them anyway you like them 
best! 


DOCIDEN: 


=} RESTAURANT 














HOWARD JOHNSON’S 


RESTAURANTS 


Serving Nationally Famous Food 
In Distinctive Style 
2 CONVENIENT RICHMOND LOCATIONS 


110 North Sth Street (Opp. John Marshall Hotel) 
Route No. 1 (Brook Road and Azalea Avenue) 














Delicious Food 


Prepared and 
Served in a 
Manner to Win 


Your Approval! 


(Formerly White's! 


Luncheons - Dinners 
Homemade 5 
Ice Creams-Candies-Pastries 


513 E. GRACE STREET 


Open 11 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
Closed Sundays 



















EWART’S 
Cafeteria 


HAE tage 








112-114 North Fifth Street 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Opposite John Marshall Hotel 


EXCELLENT 
FOOD 


REASONABLE 
PRICES 


“We like School Teachers” 


——™ 
er 


Other Ewart Locations 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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College Section, Hotel Jefferson, Randolph Room 

High School Section, Hotel Jefferson, Washington 
Room 

Elementary Section, Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 

Community Theatre Section, Hotel Jefferson, Li- 
brary 

2:00 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Flemish Room 

Presiding, E. Roger Boyle, President 

Business Meeting 


TEACHING MATERIALS SECTION 
Friday, November 2 


2:00-4:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Washington- 
Byrd Rooms 
Presiding, S. G. Stewart, President 
Business Session 
General Session 
Purpose of Meeting, F. O. Wygal, Director of Related 
Instructional Services, State Department of Educa- 
tion 
Clinical Discussion: 
PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION OF THE LOCAL 
BTM 
Leader—Dr. Joseph B. Johnson, Supervisor of 
Teaching Materials, Arlington County 
Schools 
THE ROLE OF THE SUPERVISOR IN THE TEACH- 
ING MATERIALS PROGRAM 
Leader—L. D. Adams, Director of Instruction, 
Richmond City Schools 
TEACHER PRODUCTION OF AUDIO-VISUAL MA- 
TERIALS 
Leader—To be announced 
THE USE OF RECORDS AND RECORDING EQUIP- 
MENT AS TEACHING AIDS 
Leader—Hubert J. Davis, General Supervisor, 
Norfolk County Schools 
THE ROLE OF THE TEACHING MATERIALS REP- 
RESENTATIVE 
Leader—To be announced 
Program Summary—F. O. Wygal, Leader 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL SECTION 


Friday, November 2 


9:00 A.M., Baruch Auditorium, Egyptian Building, 
1227 East Marshall Street, Medical College of 
Virginia 

Presiding, DeWitt T. Miller, President 

Joint meeting with Industrial Arts Section 

THE PLACE OF DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS IN THE 

TRAINING OF OUR YOUTH FOR GOOD CITIZEN- 
SHIP AND VOCATIONAL Success, Arthur S. 
Owens, City Manager, Roanoke 

Business Session 








My, 
“A 








Other Meetings 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY ALUMNI, 
VIRGINIA CHAPTER 


Friday, November 2 


1:00 P.M., Wright’s Town House, Crystal Room, 
513 East Grace Street 

Local Arrangements—John R. Clark 

Luncheon 





DELTA KAPPA GAMMA 
Friday, November 2 
8:00-10:30 A.M., Wright’s Town House, Crystal 
Room, 513 East Grace Street 
President, Ellinor Preston, Beta Chapter, Richmond 
Coffee— (Dutch Treat—60 cents) 
LONGWOOD COLLEGE ALUMNAE 
Thursday, November | 
3:00-5:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe 
Room 
President, Mrs. Lester D. Friend, Jr. 
Tea 








MADISON COLLEGE ALUMNAE 
Thursday, November | 


3:00-5:00 P.M., Hotel John Marshall, Parlor A 
President, Cleo Allen 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth Abbitt Bennett, Junior 
Group 
President, Marion Shomaker, Senior Group 
Tea 





PEABODY COLLEGE ALUMNI 
Thursday, November | 
7:30 A.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Blue Room 


President, Eva Vaughn 
Breakfast 





PHI DELTA KAPPA 

Friday, November 2 
7:30 A.M., Hotel Richmond, Capital Room 
Breakfast 

STATE CONSULTATION SERVICE 
Thursday, November | 
3:00-5:00 P.M., 815 East Franklin Street 
Open House 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 

Thursday, November | 
7:30 A.M., Hotel John Marshall, Monroe Room 


Breakfast 
Thursday-Friday, November 1-2 


Headquarters, Hotel John Marshall (See hotel bul- 
letin board for room number) 


VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE 
REGISTRARS 
Friday, November 2 


9:45 A.M., Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 
Arrangements—Blanche Latham, Secretary-T reasurer 
2:00 P.M., Hotel Jefferson, Monticello Room 
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You are cordially invited to visit the 


SCRIBNER  ibit 


Titles of Special Interest Are: 


THE ScRIBNER History AND SociaL Stupres SERIES, Grades 1-8 





WONDERWORLD OF SCIENCE SeErrES, Grades 1-9 





READING Topay Series, Grades 4-9 





Basic HANDWRITING SERIES, Grades 1-8 





GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED StaTEs, Walker and others 





Unirep StaTEs OF AMERICA—A Senior High School History 
by Riegal and Haugh 





and 


A sparkling collection of Scribner Library Books. 


WILSON E. SOMERS, Scribner’s Virginia Representative 








Visit Our Virginia Room Exhibit 
at the VEA Convention Oct. 30-Nov. 2 


and Meet Our New Representative 
in Virginia, Mrs. Martha Miles 














* Mastercraft Stage Equipment 

* Ampro Motion Picture Projectors 

* Trojan Playground Equipment 

* Bogen Inter-Communication Systems 


AMERICAN SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 


John P. Voorhees, President 


615-617 Hillsboro Street RALEIGH, N. C. 
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VIRGINIA COUNCIL OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
WOMEN IN EDUCATION 


Friday, November 2 


11:30 A.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticello Room 
Board of Directors Meeting 

12:30 P.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Monticelle Room 
Presiding, Margaret Clifton, President 

Program Chairman, Lucy Mason Holt 


Luncheon 

EXPERIENCES AS AN EXCHANGE TEACHER TO ENG- 
LAND, Sue Ayres, Supervisor, Elementary Instruc- 
tion, Prince William County. 





VIRGINIA GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 
Friday, November 2 


12:30 P.M., Ewart’s Cafeteria, Pioneer Room 

Presiding, Raus M. Hanson, President 

Luncheon— (Make reservations through Miss Rosa- 
lind Carter, Secretary, 1618 Park Avenue, Rich- 
mond 20, Va., or Mrs. Viola S. Dillon, Treasurer, 
Dun Loring Elementary School, Dun Loring, Va.) 

WORLD GEOGRAPHY IN HIGH SCHOOLS, Dr. Charles 
F. Lane, Longwood College, Farmville 

Two YEARS WITH THE CHINESE NATIONALIST 
POLICE, Rev. Ward McCabe, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg 














sea 1879 as 
QUALITY CLOTHING 


FOR 
MEN WOMEN 


AND 


BOYS 


GRACE AT SIXTH RICHMOND 











VIRGINIA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
Thursday, November | 





12:30 P.M., Wright’s Town House, Crystal Room, 
513 East Grace Street 

Presiding, Lena M. Wolfe, President 

Luncheon 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE 
ASSOCIATION 


Friday, November 2 


10:00 A.M., Mary Munford School, 200 Westmore- 
land Avenue 

Presiding, M. Virginia Allen, President 

Business Meeting 


11:00-12 :30—Demonstrations 

12:30—Luncheon 

1:30—Group Work 

2:30—Group Reports and Plans for 1952-53 As- 


sociation meeting 
Topics for Discussion— 
Personnel Problems 
Correlating Lunchroom Program with the Educa- 
tion Program of the School 
Menu Planning with Variety 
Better Use of Our Equipment 








CLASS JEWELRY | 
and 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Club Pins, Medals, Cups 
and Trophies 
Caps and Gowns 


WALTER B. ANDERSON 
L. G. BALFOUR PRODUCTS 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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Available without charge... 











a8 


HERE ARE JUST A FEW OF THE TITLES 
OF THESE POPULAR FILMS: 





SOUND MOTION PICTURES FOR CLUB, 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL PROGRAMS 


ADVENTURE IN TELEYONIA 
STEPPING ALONG WITH TV 


© The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company TELEPHONE CABLE TO CUBA 

of Virginia offers to public group a variety of sound A MILLION TIMES A DAY 

motion pictures for informative, educational and saunas waaee 

entertainment purposes. STORY WITHOUT END 
These 16 mm. films are available, without charge, ban gear. oe 

to representative groups. We will provide the neces- PARTY LINES 


sary equipment ¢ iza- 
d july nt and show them for you. Organiza For further information, and a catalog giving a com- 


tions and individuals owning their own sound plete listing of these films, simply call your telephone 
business office. 





projectors may borrow films for group showings. 





The Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Company 
of Virginia 














UNIT TESTS — Grades 3-8 PRACTICE and REVIEW TESTS 


For a unit-by-unit check-up of the progress be- A workbook offering chapter and unit tests and a 
final test all based on the adopted text: MAKING 


ing made tl hout th ith McK 
Ge ee Re eee MATHEMATICS WORK. Tests understanding, 


Language Program. A-test booklet for each grade. skill in computation, and applications to life situa- 
Single tests available free to teachers using tions. 
LANGUAGE FOR MEANING. 4 year's 94 pages, including graph for recording 
test for each child......... ..... lO¢ net.* scores on inside back cover 45¢ net.* 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


WittiaM P. Jones, Jr. Urbanna, Virginia 


10-51 *postage ertra. 
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SCHOOL PRINITING— 








We specialize in producing school and college 
printing—Catalogs, booklets, bulletins, folders, 
printed forms of all kinds. Send us your in- 
quiries and be assured of fine quality work at 


the right price. 


THE WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY 
11-13-15 North Fourteenth Street 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


























FOR HELP 


with your 


SPELLING Problems 


and your 


READING Difficulties 


Try the New 1951 


PHONICS WE USE 


Now in color 


Book A Primer Level 

Book B First Reader Level 
Book C Second Reader Level 
Book D Third Reader Level 
Book E Intermediate Grades 


LYONS AND CARNAHAN 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


Virginia Representative 


Mr. Wade Hayhurst 
2923 Garland Avenue 
Richmond 22, Virginia 











Huron School, Huron, Ohio, designed in architectural concrete by Harold 
Parker and C, Edward Wolfe, associate architects of Sandusky, O. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural 
functions are combined in one fire- 
safe, enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


1210 State Planters Bank Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 


A national or tion to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
pote scientific research and engineering field work 
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Speakers and Leaders 


at Meetings of 


Departments and 
Sections 





Dr. Harl R. Douglass 
Speaker 
Department of Elementary Principals 
Department of Secondary Principals 


Dr. Harl Roy Douglass, Direc- 
tor, College of Education, University 
of Colorado since 1940, will speak to 
the Department of Secondary Schocl 
Principals on Thursday morning, No- 
vember 1, and at the luncheon of the 
Department of Elementary School 
Principals on the same day. 

Before going to the University of 
Colorado, Dr. Douglass was professor 
of secondary education and chairman, 
division of teacher training at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. He has also 
held professorships at the University of 
Minnesota, University of Pennsylvania, 
and University of Oregon. He has 
been a city superintendent of schools 
in Missouri and Oregon, and taught 
mathematics at the University of Mis- 
souri High School. 

Dr. Douglass holds a BS degree from 
the University of Missouri, 1915; AB 
1921; and Ph.D. from Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1927. 

He is author of a number of beoks 
on secondary education and has writ- 
ten a series of textbooks on elementarv 
arithmetic, junior high and 
senior mathematics. He has also con- 
tributed to several educational period- 
icals and served as consultant to many 
city and county curriculum guidance 


school 


groups. 
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Phyllis Reid Fenner 
Speaker 
School Librarians Section 


Phyllis Reid Fenner, author, 
anthologist, and public speaker, will 
address Virginia school librarians at 
their luncheon on November 2. Miss 
Fenner is librarian of the Plandome 
Road School, Manhassett, Long Island, 
where her success has attracted nation- 
wide attention. Her luncheon speech, 
“You Meet Such Interesting People”, 
will deal with the students who come 
to her library and with the problem 
of stimulating and guiding their read- 
ing. 





H. C. Fetterolf 
Speaker 
Virginia Vocational Association 


H. C. Fetterolf, president of the 
American Vocational Association, will 
be guest speaker for the Virginia Voca- 
tional Association at its meeting on 


Friday afternoon, November 2. For 
thirty-six years Mr. Fetterolf has been 
chief of agricultural education, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and has served on the Pennsyl- 
vania Farm Show Commission for 14 
years. He was a member of the Amer- 
ican Education Mission to Korea in 
1948 representing agricultural educa- 
tion, and went to Germany in 1949 
as consultant in the field of agricul- 
tural education representing the U. S. 
Army Department. 





Dr. Charles J. Frankel 
Speaker 
Health-Physical Education Section 


Dr. Charles J. Frankel, associate 
professor of Orthopedic Surgery at 
the University of Virginia, will ad- 
dress the Health-Physical Education 
Section on “Contribution of Physical 
Education to Total Health” at their 
meeting on Friday, November 2. Dr. 
Frankel is a member of the Charlottes- 
ville School Board. A native of Geor- 
gia, he attended public schcols in West 
Virginia and holds a BS degree from 
Lafayette University, M.D. from the 
University of Chicago, and M.S. from 
the University of Virginia. 





Dr. Harold C. Hand 
Speaker 
Department of Supervisors 


Dr. Harold C. Hand will address 
the supervisors and directors of in- 
struction on Thursday morning, No- 
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FF Mow Johnny 
gets his bealdest 


(lunch and dinner, too!) 


Johnny’s eye roves the breakfast table hungrily. He’s up 
early to have a good breakfast and still be in time for 
class—maybe yours. 

As Johnny downs his fruit, he doesn’t stop to think 
about the orderly system of getting the fruit to him fresh 
from far-distant orchards and groves — or the railroads 
upon which such a system depends. 

As Johnny wolfs his cereal—he doesn’t consider the 
vast fields of grain, the towering grain elevators, the 
great flour mills—or the railroads w hich connect them all. 

As Johnny tackles his bacon and eggs and his glass of 
milk, the “assembling” millions of 
other meals for families in every corner of the nation. 

America eats so well because of the vast production 
of American farms—the efficient processing of what they 
raise—the orderly system of distribution—and the rail- 
roads whose all-season, low-cost service helps make the 


railroads are busy 


ee 2~ whole thing possible. 

Every day the nation’s railroads carry more than 
10,000 carloads of the products of agriculture — moving 
an average distance of more than 500 miles—so that 
Johnny and all the rest of us will get the food we need 


> ! 
and strong! 






Listen to 
THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday 


evening on HEC, to be healthy 


AsSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 





vember 1. Dr. Hand is professor of 
education at the University of Illinois. 
He has served as teacher, counselor, 
and administrator in public schools of 
Minnesota and as a consultant to city 
and county schcol systems in over fif- 
Military service has taken 
him around the globe, and he flys his 
own airplane on speaking engagements 
Atlantic to the Pacific. 


teen states. 


from the 





L. Thomas Hopkins 
Speaker 
Music Section 

L. Thomas Hopkins, speaking 
n “Creative Process in Teaching” at 
the afternoon session of the Music Sec- 
tion on Friday, November 2, is a na- 
of Truro, Cape Cod, Massachu- 
setts. For the past several years he 
has been a professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. He has taught in the public 
schools, served as a high school prin- 
cipal, superintendent of schools, cur- 
riculum director, has been educational 
adviser to many city and state school 
systems throughout the United States, 
helping them to reorganize their edu- 
cational program. 


tive 





R. Wilfred Kelsey 
Speaker 
Mathematics Section 
R. Wilfred Kelsey brings “A 
New Idea in Education — Financial 
Security Instruction”, to the mathe- 
matics teachers at their morning meet- 
ing on Friday, November 2. Mr. Kel- 
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sey was instrumental in forming the 
Committee on Family Financial Secu- 
rity Education in 1947 and has been 
its secretary ever since. Organized to 
encourage the teaching of personal and 
family financial management, especial- 
ly in high schools, the Committee is 
made up of several prominent educa- 
tors headed by Dr. Herold C. Hunt, 
General Superintendent of Schools in 
Chicago. Mr. Kelsey is Director of 
Financial Security Education at the 
Institute of Life Insurance, New York, 
an organization which has long fos- 
tered more effective financial manage- 
ment among the nation’s families. 





Charles F. Lane 
Speaker 
Virginia Geographical Society 


Dr. Charles F. Lane discusses 
“World Geography in High Schools” 
at the Virginia Geographical Society 
at their luncheon meeting on Friday, 
November 2. He is associate profes- 
sor at Longwood College, Farmville, 
and served as assistant professor at the 
University of Georgia. Born in Knox- 
ville, he has AB and MS degrees from 
the University of Tennessee and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. from Northwestern 
University this year where he majored 
in physical geography. 





Mary E. Leeper 
Speaker 
Department of Visiting Teachers 


Mary E. Leeper is guest speaker 
for the Visiting Teachers at their meet- 
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Vinginia Joachors Know 


‘Washington National” 


e They know Washington National is the recognized Pioneer and Leader 
in the highly specialized field of Teacher Group Disability Insurance 
Nationally as well as here in Virginia. 


e That Washington National writes coverage “Tailor-made” to fit the 
insurance needs of teachers and offers sound, time-proven coverage 


at sound rates. 


e That service at time of need is the all-important factor in insurance 
and that Washington National claim service is prompt and fair. 


e That there is no substitute for Experience-Security-Stability which 
adds up to satisfaction and Washington National. 


You Know From Exporence Because— 


e Washington National has been writing Teacher Group Insurance in 
Virginia since 1927 when the Norfolk Education Association spon- 
sored a Washington National Group Plan. 


e More and more Virginia associations adopted Washington National 
Group Plans every year until now 84 local Virginia Associations offer 
our Group protection to their members as an official welfare project 
for their members. 


e Your Association probably sponsors a Washington National Plan and 
you are probably a member. 


We welcome to Richmond, delegates and all Virginia Teachers at- 


tending the VEA Convention and invite you to stop by our booth in 


the Lobby of the “John Marshall”. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 


Evanston, Illinois 
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Fo Ua S 


While you're in 
Richmond, shop 
Henry R. Haase’s 
for that cape, jacket, 
scar} or coat. You'll 
find many styles, 
many furs, but only 
one standard of 
quality and value. 


e Cleaning 
e Repairing 
e Remodeling 


HENRY R. HAASE 


furs 
FRANKLIN STREET at 5th 








Latest Coronet Films Release 


ARE YOU READY 
FOR SERVICE 


— 16mm Sound — 


The following three titles are sched- 
uled for October release and are now 
available for preview or purchase: 


WHAT IT’S ALL ABOUT—Explains 
reasons for the draft and our pre- 
paredness program. 


YOUR PLANS—Explains how mili- 
tary service can implement students’ 
future objectives. 


SERVICE AND CITIZENSHIP — 
Explains how duties of citizenship 
can be fulfilled. 


ELEVEN ADDITIONAL TITLES IN 

THIS PRE-INDUCTION ORIEN- 

TATION SERIES SCHEDULED FOR 

RELEASE DURING NEXT FOUR 
MONTHS. 


Special Discounts If Purchased 
In Series. 


FOR PREVIEW PRINTS AND FULI 
DETAILS WRITE: 


J. M. STACKHOUSE 
COMPANY 


5803 Patterson Ave., Richmond, Va. 
Your Complete Audio-Visual Dealer 
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ing on Thursday, November 1. Since 
1930 she has served as Executive Secre- 
tary of the Association for Childhood 
Education International, Washington, 
D. C., a professional organization of 
teachers of children from two to twelve 
years of age. A native of Ohio, Miss 
Leeper taught for a number of years in 
private and public schools of North 
Carolina. 





The Rev. Ward McCabe 
Speaker 
Virginia Geographical Society 
The Rev. Ward McCabe speaks 
on “Two Years with the Chinese Na- 
tionalist Police” at the Virginia Geo- 
graphical Society’s luncheon meeting 
on Friday, November 2. From 1936 
to 1943 he worked with the FBI, and 
served in the army with OSS in Burma 
and China during 1944-45. After the 
war he studied for the ministry at 
Episcopal Theological School, becoming 
assistant rector at St. Andrew’s Church, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts, in 1948. He 
has been rector of Emmanuel Episcopal 
Church in Harrisonburg since 1950 
and is associate professor of Bible at 
Madison College, Harrisonburg. 





Arthur S. Owens 
Speaker 
Trade and Industrial Education 
Section 
Arthur S. Owens brings his ex- 
perience both as a teacher and a mu- 
nicipal executive to the Trade and In- 
dustrial and Industrial Arts joint meet- 





ing on Friday, November 2. A native 
of Richmond, Virginia, Mr. Owens 
served as coordinator of diversified oc- 
cupations at the Woodrow Wilson 
High School in Portsmouth from 1936 
to 1941, when he was promoted to 
Assistant State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education. In 1942 
Mr. Owens became the City Manager 
of Portsmouth and on January 1, 1948, 
he became City Manager of Roanoke, 
his present position. 





Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck 
Speaker 
Department of Classroom Teachers 
School Secretaries Section 


Dr. Raymond B. Pinchbeck, 
Dean of Richmond College and Pro- 
fessor of Applied Economics, Univer- 
sity of Richmond, will discuss for 
Classroom Teachers at their Friday, 
November 2, meeting, “What Would 
You Do Without the Education You 
Have?” At the School Secretaries 
luncheon meeting on the same day, he 
will speak on “Education for What 
and for Whom.” Dr. Pinchbeck has 
been a faculty member of the Uni- 
versity of Richmond since 1929. He 
has also been dean of students at Roa- 
noke College and instructor at the 
University of Virginia. “He has held 
numerous governmental offices and is 
now a member of the Virginia State 





B. Frank Kyker 
Speaker 
Business Education Section 
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Tax Commission and member of the 
Virginia Legislative Advisory Council 
Committee on Industrial Loans. He 
also served as chairman of the Henrico 
County School Board during 1934-42. 





Lt. Col. R. C. Yates 
Speaker 
Mathematics Section 


Lt. Col. Robert Carl Yates re- 
turns to his native State to speak to 
the Mathematics Teachers at their 
afternoon session on Friday, November 
2. Since 1942, he has been Associate 
Professor of Mathematics at the U. S. 
Military Academy, Wesc Point, New 
York. He has also taught at Louisiana 
State University, University of Mary- 
land, J.H.U. and V.M.I. Born in Falls 
Church, Virginia, he has a BS from 
Virginia Military Institute, AB from 
Washington and Lee University, and 
MA and Ph.D. from Johns Hopkins 


University. 


IBM Typing Guide offers many 
helpful suggestions for increasing typ- 
ing speed and accuracy. Copies are 
available from the International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, 590 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





CHARLES HAASE 
& SONS 


Fstablished 1857 


FURRIERS 


For latest styles in beautiful 


FUR COATS 
FUR CAPES 
FUR SCARFS 


We will be pleased to show you 
our furs on a visit to our store. 


406 East Grace Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 


























The Follett Unified Social Studies 
A FOUNDATION FOR BETTER CITIZENSHIP 


A child’s greatest need is to understand the world about him— 
and as he grows. to extend this knowledge outward from his own 
home until it encompasses the nation and the world community of 


nations. 


The Follett Unified Social Studies Series was developed to reveal 
these ever-expanding horizons in a UNIFIED PROGRAM. History 
and geography are not two separate subjects, but inter-related as- 
pects of the world in its past and present. Hence the Unified Social 
Studies present LIFE AS IT IS to children of the elementary grades. 


LEARNING TO LIVE TOGETHER 


The entire Series is based on the principle of “learning to live to- 
gether” as good citizens—beginning with the group and extending 
to people in all parts of America and the entire world. 


A COMPLETE UNIFIED PROGRAM FOR TEACHER 
AND PUPIL 


Basic Text 
Directed Activities and Key 
Unit Tests and Key 


Complete Teachers’ Guide 


FREE! SEND TODAY for full information—FREE Uni- 
* fied Social Studies Brochure and Free Catalog. 


Write to Dept. VJ 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


1257 So. Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 5, Illinois 
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The Finest Classroom Chalkboard 
You Can Buy! 


‘Easy to write on—easy to read—easy to clean—and actually 
outlasts the life of the building,’“—that’s why Rowles EN- 
DURAROC Chalkboards are first choice for thousands of modern 
schools throughout the country. 

And there’s no better choice than ENDURAROC CHALK- 
BOARDS. A combination of nature’s own indestructible mate- 
rials—Portland Cement and asbestos—ENDURAROC actually 
defies time and wear. It’s glare- free smooth 
surface has just the right ‘’bite’’ to provide 
legible contrasty characters that are easily 
read from any part of the room. 


LEARN THE COMPLETE FACTS ABOUT SEE-GREEN 
ENDURAROC TODAY. 


Write Us For Samples 
And This New Catalog 


This Fine Chalkboard Is Being Installed 

In Many of Virginia’s Newest Schools 
Because It Is Easy To Install ENDURAROC 
Is Also Your Best Replacement Chalkboard 


VISIT US IN OUR NEW HOME 
CARY STREET AT FOUSHEE — RICHMOND 


Virginia School Equipment Company 
S| 
. 
THOUSANDS OF 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
eAwait your choosing at the House of Schwarzschild 


Do your Christmas Shopping while you're in Richmond. 


CHWARZSCHILD 


Broad at Second 



































“Richmond's Leading Jewelers” 
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Vocational Requirement Sur- 
vey Summary grew out of need for 
employment standards for certain be- 
ginning office jobs and is probably the 
first national, comprehensive survey of 
office job standards to have been made. 
Schools may want to revise their re- 
quirements in light of these facts, while 
employers may want to ask more ques- 
tions or give more tests, and employees 
may want to improve their efficiency. 
Copies may be had from the National 
Office Management Association, 132 
West Chelten Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 
or from Kermit Crawley, Stephens Col- 
lege, Columbia, Mo. 





= cone densi Naturally, Sealtest 
Ice Cream is better because 
it contains No Artificial 
Flavors! Only the finest se- 
lected ingredients go into 
this wholesome, delicious 
food! For ice cream at its 
very best—Get Sealtest. 


Soulhewn Dairies 


PRODUCTS 
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New 
Features 


at 
VEA Convention 


e Open House—New VEA Head- 
quarters, 116 South Third 
Street 

Thursday and Friday, Novem- 
ber 1-2, 4:00-6:00 P.M. 


e President’s Reception — Hotel 

John Marshall, Roof Garden 

Friday, November 2, 10:30 
P.M. 


e Local Presidents — Meeting, 
VEA Headquarters, 116 
South Third Street 

Wednesday, October 31, 4:00 
P.M. 


Dinner, Hotel John Marshall, 
Roof Garden 

Wednesday, October 31, 6:00 
P.M. 


e Panel Discussion—John Mar- 
shall High School Audito- 
rium 

Thursday, November 1, 8:15 
P.M. 

‘Are Moral and Spiritual Values 
Being Taught in the Public 
Schools?”’ 

Participants: 

Dr. John R. Everett, Presi- 
dent, Hollins College 

Dr. V. T. Thayer, Author 
and Visiting Lecturer, Uni- 
versity of Virginia 

Dr. John Page Williams, 
Dean of Church Schools, 
Episcopal Diocese of Vir- 
ginia 


e Music Band, Lane High 
School, Charlottesville 


John Marshall High School 


Auditorium 
Thursday, November 1, 8:15 
P.M. 


Choir, Longwood College, 
Farmville 

John Marshall High School 
Auditorium 


Friday. November 2, 8:15 P.M. 
for OCTOBER, 1951 
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4 a 
Fancy takes to flight 
with ARZ/S7A 





Art teaching is an indispensable 


means of awakening and stimulat- 
ing the imagination, but for effec- 
tive teaching good tools are 
essential. Art teachers are unani- 
mous in their praise of Artista 
Water Colors because their bril- 
liant, vibrant colors are a stimulus 
to the creative faculties. Available 
in sets of 4, 7, 8 and 16 colors, 
with semi-moist or dry paint. Re- 


fills purchasable in strips of 4 orl 2. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Virginia ts 
Wayne G. King 
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Ameucan folding Chute 


NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 







DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can’t tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE:-—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT STYLeS—formed ply- 
wood, durably lacquered ; 
or vinyl-plastic upholstered 
Write Dept. 158 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 





The event 


The date 


The theme 


Daily topics 


Sponsoring 


Organizations 











American Education Week 


3lst Observance 
November I1-17, 1951 


Unite for Freedom 


Sunday, Nov. ll...... Our Faith in God 
Monday, Nov. 12...Schools and Defense 
Tuesday, Nov. 13. ..Schools Keep Us Free 
Wednesday, Nov. 14. . .Education for the 
Long Pull 
Thursday, Nov. 15... Teaching the Funda- 
mentals 
Friday, Nov. 16....Urgent School Needs 
Saturday, Nov. 17. .Home-School-Commu- 
nity 


National Education Association 

The American Legion 

United States Office of Education 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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PLANNING 


Your American Education Week Program 


IN THE SCHOOL 


1. Organize your committees early so 
they may have time to develop an 
effective school and community 
program. Evaluate your 1950 ob- 
servance and recommendations for 
1951 planning. 


2. Solicit suggestions as to objectives, 
activities, materials, exhibits, dem- 
onstrations, participation, and spe- 
cial features. Make planning come 
alive. 


3. Plan open house and other methods 
of interpreting the program of the 
school and its role in developing 
unity for freedom. Use general 
theme widely. 


1. Give all departments and pupils 
opportunities to help through proj- 
ects growing out of classwork such 
as research and forums on AEW 
topics, school fairs, assemblies, 
dramatic skits, interviews, creative 
activities, patriotic features, ar- 
ticles, and speaking squads. 


5. Explain the emphases given in 
your school program to the fun- 
damentals, moral and_ spiritual 
values, parent and family life edu- 
cation, appreciation of our Amer- 
ican heritage and citizenship. 


2. 


IN THE COMMUNITY 


Secure community sponsorship 
through a committee consisting of 
representatives of PTA, veterans, 
business, labor, farm, service, civic, 
professional, women’s, fraternal, 
and other organizations. 


Set up a research subcommittee to 
gather facts and prepare helps for 
use in radio programs, sermons, 
editorials and articles, displays, 
meetings, and publications. Give 
them an early start. 


Appoint a public relations subcom- 
mittee to promote the events 
through all available media such 
as radio, filmstrips, television, 
press, movies, street banners, bill- 
boards, posters, parades, placards, 
stickers, literature, store windows, 
advertising, and other methods. 


Interest the entire community in 
the events. Publicize proclamations 
from governor and mayors and 
open invitations from boards of 
education to visit schools. Pro- 
vide clergy, program committees, 
and interested groups with ideas, 
materials, and special features. 


Order your packets of American Educational Week materials from the Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C.— 
Price $.60. Radio transcriptions, “Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools” and “Our Schools Have Served Us Well’; movie trailer, ““Where Free- 
dom Begins”; and other materials are also available from the NEA. 








715 East Broad Street 





FLORSHEIM SHOES 
For The Man Who Cares 


THE FINEST WE HAVE EVER MADE 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE SHOP 


Richmond, Va. 











TEACH ON LONG ISLAND 


The Fastest Growing Area in the United 
States. 

Highest Salaries. Tenure. 

Send for Registration Blank. 


SUFFOLK TEACHERS BUREAU 
Port Jefferson, Long Island, N. Y. 
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VIRGINIA ENGRAVING COMPANY 
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[Makers of Fine Printing Plates 


RICHMOND, VA 














New teacher, Lois, 


shows experienced 


teacher's 
WISDOM 
Today Lois Martin, became 


Miss Martin, school teacher. 
Lois’ mind hummed happily. 
She had received fine training 
for her profession, and she had 
great natural aptitude. Her 
heart had a big soft spot of 
sympathy in it, but her mind 
was intelligent, realistic, ob- 
jective. 


And because she had no finan- 
cial reserve whatsoever, Lois 
wisely safeguarded her future 
by immediately joining the 
Teachers Protective Union. 


Now—in the event of unfore- 
seen sickness or accident, Lois’ 
income will not stop. Her 
“MH” Certificate provides 
money for doctor, surgical and 
hospital bills. Yes, and gen- 
erous benefits weekly while 
away from work. TPU member- 
ship is year ‘round protection 
that costs but a few pennies 
per day and enables Lois to face 
the future confidently. 


Teachers, aged 18 to 60, qual- 
ify for membership in the TPU. 
Insure yourself against financial 
worry with an “MH” Sickness 
and Accident Certificate. To- 
day is the day to join the Teach- 
ers Protective Union and stop 
worrying about tomorrow. 


TITPIP 


TEACHERS 


PROTECTIVE 2p 
UNION " 






116 N. Prince St. 
Lancaster, Pa. 





tom 


Please send me complete information 
about TPU membership and how it will 
help me protect my income and savings. 


NAME ---- 


ADDRESS --.- 
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World Geography 


(Continued from page 18) 


for general miscellaneous informa- 
tion. 

Third, he can join national and 
State organizations, and profit by 
their publications. 

Fourth, he can attend meetings 
of these associations, and receive 
benefit from their most recent 
findings. 

Finally, he can plan to attend 
open meetings of the International 
Association of Geographers, the 


point of view: 


American Association of Profes- 
sional Geographers, the American 
Geographical Society, and the Na- 


tional Council of Geography 
Teachers, all of which will meet in 
Washington, D. C. during the 
summer of 1952. 


Keep World Point of View 

It may be well to emphasize 
some of the responsibilities of the 
teachers of geography, considering 
some practical suggestions for deal- 
ing with geography from a world 








ARITHMETIC for YOUNG AMERICA 
By John R. Clark and others. State adopted for grades 3-8. Enables 


the pupil to go ahead “on his own”. Combines a thorough, systematic 
development of the number system with ample practice on skills. 


Teachers Manuals and detailed Course of Study available. 





curriculum. 


ESSENTIAL HIGH SCHOOL CONTENT BATTERY 
By D. P. Harry and W. N. Durost. 


one booklet of achievement in four basic areas of the high-school 


A comprehensive measure in 





By Schorling-Clark. 


By Schorling-Clark-Lankford. 


problems met by the consumer. 


By Schorling-Clark-Smith. 
geometry. 


MATHEMATICS IN LIFE—BASIC COURSE 


Basic general mathematics course with out- 


standing teaching and learning techniques. 
- who will not study the traditional, sequential courses. 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE CONSUMER 


A general mathematics for a year’s 


course in the upper high school grades covering the mathematical 
A popular and profitable course. 


MODERN-SCHOOL GEOMETRIES 


Successful textbooks in plane and solid 
Careful inductive developments for meaning lay the 
groundwork for deductive proofs. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 


A “must” for students 


C. G. BaiLey, Representative 
Box 170, Richmond 
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1. Keep pace with the rapid 
growth of this subject. Geography 
is not a static science. Have you 
ever been asked, “How do you 
teach geography when the politi- 
cal map changes so rapidly that 
one can’t keep up with it?’’ These 
changes merely emphasize a basic 
contribution of geography; the 
earth is the only stable element in 
human society. Facts change and 
places shift, but the underlying 
geographic principles continue to 
function. 

2. Avoid losing sight of geo- 
graphic principles and concepts in 
teaching geographic facts. High 
school geography should provide 
search for causes and effects, ex- 
planations and syntheses; it should 
branch out to include the various 
fields of the physical and social 
sciences. 

3. Guard against generalizations 
based on limited, personal experi- 
ences in countries or regions. 
Knowing where a place is and what 
it looks like does not make a geog- 
rapher. 

4. Avoid conclusions, dogmatic 
statements, and generalizations 
based on insufficient or incorrect 
data. Encourage students to gath- 
er all available information with an 
open mind, then to state clearly 
both sides of the problem. Teach 
them to discover the geographical 
factors and relationships affecting 
and resulting from international 
problems. Only then will students 
gain the viewpoint of other peoples 
and acquire a clear understanding 
of the problems faced by other na- 
tions. 

5. Devote sufficient time to any 
One nation or group of nations to 
allow the geographic concepts 
gained to become a real part of the 
student’s mental equipment. 

6. Teach students how to se- 
cure facts that function in geo- 
graphic thinking, and how to use 
these facts in arriving at sound 
conclusions. 

7. Guide and advise on ques- 
tions of national or world impor- 
tance. Present both sides fairly 
and encourage students to draw 
their own conclusions from as- 
sembled, accurate data. 

8. Emphasize the fact that hu- 
man geography changes as technol- 
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ogy develops, and as a nation, we 
must anticipate changes. 

9. Teach students to ask “how 
fast?’’ as well as ‘“‘how far?’’ Dis- 
tances are measured in hours as well 
as miles. 


10. Stress place geography daily 
throughout the year so that by the 
time students graduate, they will 
have acquired a reasonable, work- 
ing knowledge of place location. 

Ask yourself in evaluating your 
work: 

Am | providing a ‘‘world frame 
of reference’ in the teaching of 
this course? ‘This is important as 
this course may be the last required 
for the majority of high school 
students. 

Am I emphasizing the need for 
understanding world problems? 

Am I deriving and applying in- 
telligent and adequate explanations 
of world events and trends? 


Am I inculcating an appreciation 
of diverse cultures and the contri- 
butions they are making to civiliza- 
tion? 

Am I training the students to 
view the world as a unit? 

Professors of Geography at 
Clark University emphasize two 
criteria for the effectiveness of a 
course in world geography. They 
maintain that the alert teacher will 
constantly question: 


“Is what I am teaching now 
leading to better world under- 
standing?”’ And, 


‘Can what I am presenting to 
my students now be taught in the 
same manner in the schools of any 
other political division of the 
world without creating bias or 
prejudice? Could it be so taught 
in the schools of Brazil? U.S.S.R.? 
Great Britain? Mexico?’’ Teachers 
of a course in World Geography 
should be able to answer both ques- 
tions in the affirmative. Let it be 
hoped that by the introduction of 
this course the cause of geography 
in the secondary schools of Vir- 
ginia has been strengthened. 


For information on suggested courses 
of study in geography, write Miss M. 
Rosalind Carter, Secretary, Virginia 
Geographical Society, John Marshall 
High School, Richmond, Virginia. 
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TOPS in 
TEACHER’S BOOK! 












Installations of Kolbe 
food service equip- 
ment win admiration 
from Virginia’s teach- 
ers. Efficiently served, 
tastier lunches make alert and receptive students. 


Phone 2-8314 


JOHN G. KOLBE, INC. 


THE FINEST IN EQUIPMENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 


The New AMPRO Stjlunt- 


I6 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


Ua Teachors Dream Come True! 









3}1 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND 






* VIRGINIA 
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WEIGHS ONLY 29 L 
you can carry } 
to room with ease 
A 12-YEAR- ] 
IT. Sets UP - . 
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ae a cinch to operate 
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threading 
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YOU'LL AGREE! 
NEVER BEFORE SO MANY QUALITY FEATURES 
IN A PRECISION 16mm PROJECTOR PRICED SO LOW! 


You'll discover that students /earn more 
faster — remember it longer —and enjoy 
learning the Ampro Stylist way. 

A comparison by your School Board 
will show the Stylist to give all the fine 
performance of $500.00 projectors. Yet 
the Stylist costs only $375.00 complete. 


BOOST AUDIENCE CAPACITY 
OF STYLIST PROJECTOR 


Ampro Power Speaker 
Model 690 converts the Styl- 
ist from a Classroom projec- 
tor so it can be used in large 
auditoriums. Powerful 12” 
Permanent Magnet speaker; 
easy-carrying handle; hand- 
some luggage-type case. 


510975 compere 


MAIL COUPON ... WRITE NOW! 
1 AMPRO CORPURATION, 2835 N. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL 


Easy to carry! Easy to set up! Easy to 
thread! Easy to operate! Truly everything 
a teacher ever dreamed of in a projector 
—that’s the wonderful Ampro Stylist! 

The amazing Stylist shows silent films 
or “talkies.”’ Pictures are crystal-clear— 
easy on the eyes. Sound is true-to-life. 


$375” 


COMPLETE 









AMPRO 









Rush me FREE illustrated literature on : 

the amazing Ampro Stylist Projectorfor 4 

school use ... also folder on Ampro 4 

Model 690 Power Speaker. Dept. WE-10-51 4 

' 

AMPRO CORPORATION NOME... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccoes , 

(General Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiary) MBDA. 000000 dein eo 000600 sevceecesece : 
8mm Cameras and Projectors « Slide Projectors : 

Yom Sound-on-film » Tape OR ne tetinn anc gene 
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J. Irving Brooks 


(Continued from page 25) 
Virginia Education Association. 

Mr. Brooks was at one time president 
of the Local Associations of King and 
Queen, Hanover, Pittsylvania, and 
Mecklenburg Counties. He also served 
as Vice-President of District E. Dur- 
ing his membership on the Board of 
Directors as the representative of this 
district he was elected to serve on the 
Executive Committee. Among the 
other committees on which he has 
served were the Reorganization Com- 


mittee, the Educational Policy Com- 
mission, and the Budget Committee. 
He is now serving as Treasurer of the 
Virginia Education Association. Dur- 
ing his tenure of office he has con- 
sistently advocated and stood for sound 
and constructive financial policies. 

He is a Baptist, a member of Ar- 
lington Masonic Lodge, and while at 
college was elected to membership in 
the Pi Gamma Mu, honorary social 
science fraternity, and Phi Delta Kap- 
pa, honorary educational fraternity. 

Mr. Brooks will appear in the next 


issue of “Who’s Who in Education.” 














ARITHMETIC | 
HEADLINERS 
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THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC BOOKS 
for Grades 1 and 2 


Here are books that teach children to see numbers not as just numbers 
but as amounts, sizes, quantities that enable them to form accurate 
concepts of what is meant by HOW MANY, HOW MUCH MORE, 
HOW MUCH LESS. Each book contains invaluable techniques for 
sharpening pupil comprehension of counting, addition, and subtraction 
and for getting pupils to THINK OUT their own answers. 


For Grade 1 For Grade 2 
Primer Book Two 
Workbook for Primer Workbook for Book Two 
Book One Manual for Book Two 


Workbook for Book One 

Manual for Primer and Book One 

AUTHORS: Harry Grove Wheat, Professor of Education, West Virginia Uni- 
wersity; Margaret Leckie Wheat, formerly Elementary Supervisor, State of 


West Virginia; Geraldine Kauffman, Arithmetic Supervisor, East Chicago, 
Indiana; Harl R. Douglass, Dean of School of Education, University of Colorado. 


HOW TO TEACH ARITHMETIC 


by Harry Grove Wheat 


This is a professional book for all teachers and readers of arithmetic 
in Elementary and Intermediate Grades. It presents an unparalleled 
system of NUMBER THINKING which every teacher can translate into 
classroom activity every child can understand . . . a system that will 
— the teacher identify her particular problems and know how to meet 
them. 


Write now for complete descriptive material on these books. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 
EVANSTON, ILL. WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
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Nicholas H. Hurt 


(Continued from page 25) 


at Radford College. This was one of 
the first, if not the first, educational 
film library of the State. 

He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa 
and the Virginia Academy of Science. 
A paper was presented by him at the 
Danville meeting of the Academy on 
some special research work done. 

A native of Franklin County, he has 
an AB Degree from Lynchburg College 
and a MA degree in Education from the 
University of Virginia. 


How to Prepare for a Career In 
Industrial Advertising has recent- 
ly been produced by the Chicago In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association to aid 
undergraduates. Any schools inter- 
ested in this booklet should write 
Charles O. Puffer, Vice-President, 
Goodkind, Joice & Morgan, Inc., 919 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 

How to Find Out About the 
United Nations. Materials available 
and where to get them are listed in 
this booklet from United Nations, 
Lake Success, New York. 


BALMA 


LIQUID SOAP 









Because Dolge’s 
own process per- 
mits storage of 
BALMA at low 
temperatures or 
conditions without 





adverse 
souring. Crystal-clear BALMA stays 
sweet and free-flowing to the last 


other 


rich-lathering drop. It’s delightful 
scent—derived from expensive per- 
fume—is like the aroma of the finest 
cake soaps. 


For conclusive preof of BALMA superiority, 
write for folder BLS-249-0. 





WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 
































“It’s News to Us” 








These are announcements by the 
manufacturers of new products which 
we believe will be of professional in- 
terest te educators. This listing should 
not be construed as a recommenda- 
tion by the editor. You will want to 
check and compare these items with 
others to be found in your school sup- 
ply store. If unable to find the prod- 
ucts desired, use the coupon below. 
Your request for information will be 
forwarded te the producer. 

Richard Best School Series pen- 
cils are engineered specifically for 
school work. Tryrex, the new ortho- 
digital shape, is scientifically designed 
to fit the normal writing position of 
the fingers. The over-size Tryrex af- 
fords a perfect grip for small fingers 


and will not turn while writing. 


School Progress Chart, was de- 
veloped for shop teaching by a teacher 
in a vocational-technical school. It 
offers a simple but effective device for 
any teacher who wishes to check in- 
dividual project progress. Size 17” 
x 22”, records up to 26 students on 
30 projects. Priced 10 for $1.50 or 
§ for $1.00. 


The Standard filmstrip and 
slide projector permits daylight pro- 
jection in the classroom. The un- 
darkened classroom permits the teach- 
er to see her pupils and they in turn 
can see to take legible notes. The 
teacher can point to objects on the 
screen as she operates the projector, 
using a mechanical pointer built into 
the projector. Cost $114.80. Distri- 
bution is through audio visual educa- 
tional dealers and school supply dis- 
tributors. 


The Tapemaster, plays magnetic 
recordings made on any standard tape- 
recorder. It enables high fidelity play- 
back of magnetic tape for the playing 
back of lecture material, speeches, 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

I should like more information 
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Maryland Institute 
school of fine and practical arts 


1300 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. Every effort is made to aid in 


securing proper living quarters. 


Founded 
1825 








THESE TEXTS MERIT YOUR CAREFUL 
CONSIDERATION 


|. Geography and World Affairs (Jones-Murphy) 
This is a textbook in political geography. It is concerned primarily with 
world problems and the relationships among nations, not with specific facts 
about individual countries. This study of world problems includes geography 
—regional, economic, cultural, and mathematical. Price $3.64 list 
Teacher’s Manual $0.76 Workshop _ .80 list 


ll. Rand McNally’s PRIMARY SOCIAL STUDIES READERS 
Primer Through 3rd. 
They begin with the home, with the simple idea expressed in the title of the 
primer, Everyone Wants a Home. Then gradually, from one reader to the 
next, they develop understandings of the interdependence of people in 
groups living and working together. 
List Price: 


Everyone Wants a Home, Hugley $ .52 
Many Homes, Hugley-Cordicr ____- 1.44 
Friendly Neighbors, Hugley-Cordier__. 1.52 
All Around America, Cordier-Robert-Hugley 1.72 

.68 


Resources in Teaching Primary Social Studies 


iil. Our Graded Map and Globe Program 


Assures the pupil and teacher of the right material for the proper grade. 

IV. TEACHERS ARE KEPT UP TO DATE on the world crisis by 
purchasing WORLD ATLAS for immediate desk reference 
@ $1.00 each. 


Special discount in quantities. 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
R. Hill Fleet, Representative, Irvington, Va. 
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America’s Unchallenged Shoe Value 


Day Long Comfort 
for Active Women 





ROUND-UP STRAP 





_ to $12.95 


417 & 300 E. Broad — 3120 W. Cary 











tempo 


Fashion 
in a new 


C- 








Come see that 


pened on 


Second Floor 


woman. 









thing wonderful has hap- 


Our new stylist, HANNA, 
proves that good style is 
within the reach of every 





truly some 


Greentree’s 


of Fashion! 
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dramatic and musical presentations. It 
is completely portable and is available 
either with its own 5% inch loud- 
speaker and 4 tube amplifier or with 
pre-amp only, ready to plug into exist- 
ing amplifier, radio or TV set. $69.50 
for the attachment and $89.50 for the 
unit with amplifier and speaker. 


Which Way to World Govern- 


ment?, by Alfred M. Lilienthal, 
covers history and trends toward 
world federation. This booklet is 


Headline Series, No. 83, published by 
the Foreign Policy Association, Inc., 
22 E. 38th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Price 35 cents. 
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TODAY’ 5 be 


JOURNALISM 


FOR TODAY’S SCHOOLS 


J. Kenner Agnew 


A new TEXT-WORK- 
BOOK in the field of sec- 
ondary school journalism. 
184 pages of sound jour- 
nalism theory and practice. 
Developed ina high school. 
nationally-known for its 
prize winning journalism 
classes. Learning by doing 

. practice material ac- 
companies theory. A thor- 
ough coverage of News 
Writing, Features, Editor- 
ials, Reporting, Make-up 
and Layout, Copyreading, 
Proofreading and all other 
major phases of high 
school journalism. 


W 
THE L.W. SINGER 00. INC. 
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U. S. Navy Occupational Hand- 
book is a manual for civilian guidance 
counselors and navy classification of- 
ficers. It is particularly useful for 
school counselors and educators in their 
guidance programs and class work in 


This handbook 


occupational courses. 





contains sixty-two Vocational Infor- | 


mation Briefs covering the major job | 


family groups under the new peacetime 


rating structure. Four additional 


monographs are included to supply in- | 
formation regarding (1) Recruit to) 


Petty Officer, (2) Women in the Navy, 
(3) Commissioned Officers, and (4) 
The Naval Reserve. In addition to this 
book, naval officers are available to pres- 
ent material anywhere in the State. Ad- 


dress inquiries to Commander Crouch, | 
q 


State-wide Recruiting, Parcel Post 


Building, Richmond, Virginia. 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find interesting and helpful 


ALL YOUNG FOLKS 


like to do Tricks 


To do a trick well young people will 
stay at it until they get it. Believing 
this is a happy, natural motivation 
for self-discipline and perseverance 
which carry over into the total be- 
havior pattern, certain teachers are 
experimenting in the classroom with 


such tricks as these below: 






THE TRICK: ‘To remove a strip of 

newspaper one column wide 
3M by eight inches long from 
+» under a standing foun- 
©.» tain-pen cap, HOW TO 
Ay DO IT: Moisten the 


‘> fingertip and 





v forcefully strike part 
of paper extending over table’s edge. 


THE TRICK: ‘Io drop ten or more coins 
into a glass, already filled to the brim, 
without spilling a drop. HOW TO DO IT: 


( 
S 


Water will not spill 







over the top as 






long as you 
2" drop each coin 


into the glass 





edgewise and 
do it very, 
very gently. 








TRICK ABOVE: ‘To hold a napkin at two 
opposite ends, and, without letting go, 
tie it into a knot. HOW TO DO IT: 
Fold your arms first. Now grasp one 
end of the napkin in each hand. Hold 
on to the napkin as you unfold your 
arms and, presto, your napkin will be 
tied into a beautiful knot. 


THE TRICK: ‘Io support a coin the size 
of a 50)€ piece on the center of a piece 


at 
v .e . s 
i 


| 


of paper that has 
the dimensions of 


a dollar bill which 


FP 2 





is suspended be- 
tween two glasses 
jand glasses must be placed so 
that they are at least 3 in. apart. 
HOW TO DO IT: Just fold the paper in 
half lengthwise and fold each side 


again. The coin will stay up indefinitely, 


ABOVE TRICKS courtesy CoRONET and Copyright, 1950, by Esquire, Inc. 


The refreshing, long-lasting flavor of wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM satisfies between-meal 
“sweet-call’’ without interfering with appetite. And the 
pleasant chewing helps keep teeth bright and clean. 











ADAMS *%° 


13th year. 


For Better Photographs 


Portraits and Commercial 


FOSTER STUDIO- Richmond, Va. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE. 


TEACHERS AGENCY COLORADO BLDG.—l4th & G., N. W. 


VACANCIES NOW $4200 


Member N. A. T. A 


Washington 5, D. C. 


AUDITORIUM AND 


CLASSROOM 





i i 
Virginia School Equipment Co. Inc. 
Richmond 19, Va. 
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Cary Street at Foushee 














Hoath Professional Books 





pervisors Association—Helen Heffernan, Editor 


—Paul Witty, Editor 


—Cecil V. Millard 














GUIDING THE YOUNG CHILD—Prepared by the Committee of the California School Su- 


Comprises the findings of widespread professional study and experimental work aimed at per- 
fecting methods of achieving the total development of every child. 


THE GIFTED CHILD—Prepared by members of the American Association for Gifted Children 


Deals with problems of identifying gifted children, providing challenging curricula for their 
maximum growth, and directing them past the special pitfalls of unusual intelligence. 


CHILD GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL YEARS 


Provides a remarkably comprehensive and practical treatment of the changes in intellect and 
personality of the elementary school child and their implications for the teacher. 


THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL—Ruth G. Strickland 


Examines all aspects of both oral and written work from early childhood through the elemen- 
tary grades, including deviant patterns, stressing their relation to child development. 


D. (. Heath and Company 


Virginia Representative: Richard H. Marsland 
703 Spottswood Road — Spottswood Park — Richmond 26 











graphed in full color. Shows 9 
outstandingly beautiful spots in 


OURS FOR America compared with similar 


spots in other parts of the world. 


THE ASKING Includes 4 lesson topics. One to 


a teacher. 
This issue contains many coupons 2. The Co-ordinated Classroom 
that are ready to go to work for you is an illustrated, 48-page report 


when you drop them into the mail. A ‘ h f : 
few pertinent offerings are listed in this covering every phase of seating, 
column but you will find other excel- lighting, and decoration problems 
lent material by watching the adver- so tle clectiadaw gad ther effect 


tising in every issue. hildren’ ‘ ae d 
: on children’s posture, vision an 
1. See All the World Here in | welf 
A i Greyhound’s newest mag: 

meri s . : ,; 
wees y ‘ 3. Edueational Portfolio contains 

wall mural. 8 feet long. Litho- ‘ 
teaching guide, large anatomical 
charts, two booklets on menstru- 
ation and cards for reordering 





USE THIS COUPON 








Sor Naas aeuen Inc. more free material. Useful for 
Chicago 1, Illinois group discussion. 

Please have sent to me the items 6. Contribution of Motor Ve- 
re ne hicles to Industry, Farm and 
ehoshol. Home is a teachers’ service kit 
1. 2. 3. 6. 7. 11. 12. 13. 14. 15. 16. prepared for the secondary level. 
OES OR SS Si aa It will dramatize your unit on 

eo : transportation and create an ap- 

Subject taught...... Grade...... preciation of the advantages we 
ERR ere enjoy as citizens of the U.S.A. 

School address ................ 7. The New SVE Educational 

eer s' | Aen Catalog is a most complete and 

up-to-date listing of projection 

Enrollment: Boys... . . . Girls. .... equipment, Filmstrips and 2”x2” 





Slidesets, including over 626 titles 
listed for the first time. A special 
feature is the “Select-A-Set” in- 
dex on page 10, a combination 
index, table of content, and spe- 
cific grade level indicator. A 
teaching tool that every classroom 
teacher will want on her desk. 
The Day of Two Noons, the 
Story of Standard Time, with a 
review of confusing conditions 
prior to the adoption of Standard 
Time in 1883. Time zone map 
included. Available in classroom 
quantities for distribution to pu- 
pils, grade 6 and up. 

Teaching Hints from Teach- 
ers is a 24-page compilation of 
some of the more unusual and use- 
ful ideas contained in entries to 
Compton’s Teachers Contest. 
Ideas are suitable for all grades, 
primary through high school. 
Aids to a Health and Nutri- 
tion Program is a revised edi- 
tion of a catalog listing the ma- 
terials planned to meet in a prac- 
tical way the needs of the aca- 
demic teacher, the specialist, the 
administrator, and a community- 
school program in nutrition. 
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From our Lovely Lady Shop, 
the famous go-everywhere 


Salta Knit Suit 


A suit with all the soft, lovely 








dressmakery ways that fit so well 
into a woman-sized way of think- 
ing! Wonderful for your town and 
country way of living .. . just one 
of many styles varying in price 
from $58 to $110. Order yours or 
come to our Fashion Floor, third. 


SOB 


Tialime': 








Berry red, 38-40 
Pine green, 38-42 
Sapphire blue, 16-38 
Plum, 18-38 

Black, 18-42 

















Gs Always 


(Note 


AUTOMATIC DUPLICATORS - 
PROASCTION LAMPS - - - - 





STOCK REDUCTION 
jE OUT SALE — But 
help you get your much 
“jsual Equipment immedi- 


. preat savings. 


= _MSTRIPS 


Filmstrips (Libraries) only $80 each 
$72.00 each, $60.00 each 











LO Full ¢ 


3 or mor 8 or more 


Covering More Than 50 Subject Areas 


for Elementary Schools 


Produced wy C CU RRIC ULUM 


Also— 
E. B. F. 
YOUNG AMERICA 
POPULAR SCIENCE 


Combination Special — Viewlex 500 watt Film- 
strip Projector PLUS 40 full-color Curriculum 
filmstrips — Regular $149.15 Value for 
only $134.50 





Greater VALUES at National 


20% _ Discount - - - ’’“Back-To-School Specials”’ 


List Net 

FILMSTRIP Viewlex V-44S $59.25 $47.40 
PROJECTORS Viewlex 1-22CI $86.75 $69.40 
Portable Carrying Case $ 9.90 $ 7.92 

PROJECTION a)” x 50” ae aye my 0 
ae” <5” Tripod Type $34.95 $27.96 

SCREENS 52” x 70” Tripod Type $47.95 $38.36 
(All Sizes Available) a. er Wall & Ceiling Type $111.00 $88.80 
REGUReEne - - - - = «= «= + « - FAPE - WIRE & DISC 

Our Leading Makes & Models — List Less 20% 

RECORD Webster 130 (3-Speed) 549.00 $39.20 
Webster 62 (3-Speed Automatic} $83.25 $66.60 

PLAYERS Califone $71.50 $71.50 
Califone $99.50 $99.50 


Califone Record Players were 





originally advertised at 20¢, Discount 


List Less 20% 
Any 4 Assorted — 20% Discount 


But should be 6 





30-60-90 Day Terms 
No Interest! 


Orders totalling $100.00 or more may be 
paid on 30, 60, or 90 day basis. To enable 
you to start your program now and pay 
later. 








FEATURE FILMS 


for Curricula Enrichment 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
ARABIAN NIGHTS 
CORSICAN BROTHERS 
COURAGEOUS MR. PENN 
FIGHTING GUARDSMEN 
HOWARDS OF VIRGINIA 
LAST OF THE MOHICANS 
MAN IN THE IRON MASK 
THE MELODY MASTER 
CAPTAIN KIDD 


PLUS — 
—Educational, Travel, 
Rainy Day Programs. 


thousands of short subjects and special releases 


Sports, Religious—Recess Pro- 


grams, 








NATIONAL SCHQ)L_ SUPPLY fen) INC. 





RALEIGH, N. C. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RICHMOND, VA. 





